oy 
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How to write 
songs that sell 





«|Writing for the 
-tliquor trade 
journals 





“Tomorrow” Tells You 


1* THE leading article, “America’s Writing Fever,” in the August issue 

of TOMORROW MAGAZINE, you will find teacher and critic Richard 
B. Gehman sizing up other teachers and critics. Dick teaches creative 
writing at New York University (where I organized the first classes and 
lectured to record attendances) and is apparently doing a good job of 
it, though he is modest aboui his achievements. In his article he surveys 
the whole field of college, correspondence, and summer conference 
teaching of creative writing and makes some interesting and pertinent 
comments on both literary aspirants and their mentors. 


Dick is kind enough to name me as one of two critics who stand 
out among the many who offer help by correspondence. He mentions 
the names of noted writers I have trained, states that I am “relatively 
well known,” make no extravagant claims and charge fees that are 
not exorbitant, “something which cannot be said for many of his com- 
petitors.” Writers seeking the truth, needing training and advice are 
warned by this article that “imposing records of sales” are less important 
than the reputation of the advertiser. 


To this testimonial I add: My two books, “Narrative Technique” 
(Harcourt, Brace) and “The Technique of the Novel” (Lippincotts) are 
now in use in libraries, city, college, private, throughout the country. 
Writing friends in several cities tell me their city libraries report that 
my “Narrative Technique” is worn out with use, or constantly stolen. 
or awaited by a list of scribes who want to consult it, After publishers, 
editors, other critics confuse writers in pronouncements about their faulty 
work, we receive the work with this comment: “I've been told, ‘Send it 
to the Uzzells and learn the truth! 


on 


What are you waiting for? Our “Literary Services” pamphlet tells 
our story: it is free: send for it. A manuscript criticism costs $5 for an 
editorial appraisal, $10 for a collaborative criticism. Fact or fiction. 
One dollar a thousand for extra words. The first book mentioned above 
is $3.00, the second, $3.50, by return mail. 


G.I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


BRENT ASHABRANNER 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 














"Its Lightness and Simplic 
are a Constarit Joy” 


says FAITH BALDWIN 


famous writer of best sellers 


Prolific writers — successful 

writers — are supercritical of 

typewriters. They insist on 

easy action, easy portability 

and rugged trouble-free con- 

» i struction. That’s why so many 

$ 50 3 i 6 : . top writers use the precision- 

6859 g 2 o & built Hermes, and have for 

- 63 iif ’ years. Half a million Hermes 

> was Sen. a = ~=— ~—Ss owners in 25 countries echo 
igh - that feeling. 





A Paillard Product 











The Hermes Now Available Anywhere! 


(> This Swiss, precision-made portable, See the Hermes at your dealer’s. If he is 
Sknown all over the world, has until now _not yet stocked, use the coupon. 

pbeen available to only a comparatively few 
Ppeople in this country, because of limited 
"production. 


Pea anes eee esas 


PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. Ww-10 
tae 265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Now you, too, can own this lightest, 


/Most compact of all portables. Read the 
yamazing details of the Hermes: 


Gentlemen: 


(CI am interested in more information about i 

the Hermes portable. i 
weighs only 8 pounds, 11 ounces, in its (Enclosed is check or money order for | 
metal case | 
is 11” square, by 2%” high in its case ! 

@ has full standard-size keyboard | 

@will not ‘‘creep’’ in use 

P Address | 

@ finished in eye-soothing, soft tone, even 

to its keys City State | 

Standard guarantee eeeeeeEeeEeEeEeEeEEE——EeE—E 


$68.50. Please ship me, express prepaid, one 
Hermes portable. (New York City residents 
add 2% sales tax.) 


Name 











Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
the year. Vol. 29, No. 11. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Sfice , Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 
i 











YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Some writers are cramped and unsuccessful in the 
short story form and need more room to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and ee the idea and the char- 
acters, plotting, balancing for dramatic emphasis, 
writing fi First draft, revision, etc. Easy to follow. Not 
sketchy outlines, complete in about 350, 000 words. 
In a novel you may “tind yourself” as a writer. 
In the same form: ““PLANNED POETRY”; Also per- 
sonal training in short story form and criticism of 
poetry and fiction. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








You can sell your stories— 
By following the advice in— 
GUIDEPOSTS TO SELLING 
It explains Sundassentet steps on plotting, pict patterns, 
slanting for the Pul the Confessions —_ polishing for the 
Slick magazines. T ~y very ‘‘CREAM’’ of information in — 
GUIDEPOSTS TO SELLING.......... ss.-++- Price $1.00 
BEGINNER’S GUIDE 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave., Dept. W.D., Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 


work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 





















Where There’s Life . . . 
Sir: 

The following short-short appears in my card 
catalogue file. Perhaps its ending will encourage 
and inspire other free-lance writers. 

Submitted: “Roadmap to Reunion” 


anecdote) Approx. 500 words. 
Real Story, May 19, 1946—Ret. May 29, 1946 


(true 


Magazine Digest, May 22, 1946—Ret. June 
10, 1946 

This Week, Aug. 14, 1946—Ret. Sept. 12; 
1946 

U. S. Literary Agency, Nov. 4, 1946—Ret. 
May 17, 1947 


Ford Times, May 19, 1947—Ret. June 3, 1947 


General Features Syndicate, June 25, 1947— 
Ret. June 27, 1947 

Let’s Go, July 7, 1947—Ret. July 15, 1947 

Everywhere, July 20, 1947—Ret. Aug. 18, 
1947 

People & Places, Aug. 18, 1947—Ret. Aug. 22, 
1947 

This Week, (2nd sub), Aug. 25, 1947—Ret. 
Aug. 30, 1947 

Holland’s, Sept. 3, 1947—Ret. Sept. 20, 1947 

Travel, Nov. 3, 1947——Ret. Nov. 21, 1947 

Sunshine, Mar. 25, 1948—Ret. May 5, 1948 


True Experiences, July 12, 1948—SOLD July 
2, 1949. Pano of $50.00 received on 
acceptance, July 2, 1949. 

RusseELt NEWBOLD, 
4286 Park Avenue, 
New York 57, N.Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 


help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The f 


Write for our free detailed circular 


lee is very low. If you want to sell — we can 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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Another Range Rider 


Sir: 
The article on Walt Coburn by Fred Gipson 
was truly interesting to me, for I sold my first 
to Lariat when Walt Coburn almost always 
had the lead story in the same magazine. Also, 
Harry Stephen Keeler’s “On Dollars from Over 
There,” was no less interesting . . . I worked 
on the Chicago Blade when Harry was the editor 
for the Chicago Ledger, back in 1923. 

In regard to the Coburn article, I can also 
look back on a range not so far from the Circle 
C. I knew well the 79 outfit, and I worked for 
the Two Dot spread, an outfit that grazed no 
less than twenty thousand head. I like to recall 
the old days—the sagebrush campfire, the smell 
of burning hair around a branding fire, a Dutch 
oven full of sour-dough biscuits done to a turn, 
and a huge pot of black coffee. Small wonder 
then that not a few Knights of the Remuda be- 
came word embroiderers and masters of word 
painting. 

Back in 1926 when I sold my first chuck- 
wagon yarn to the Lariat, Walt usually had the 
lead story in the same magazine. Later, Mike 
Tilden, Rogers Terrill, Shaw, Sam Bierman, 
Kelly, and many other editors gave me a check 
or two now and then. But like Walt, I learned 
my letters mostly. from branding irons. And I 
can assure you, my syntax was flawless when it 
came to Injun sign language. 

Down this way, I tackled a lot of tough broncs, 
yet most of them came back lame. Perhaps the 
editors thought I was trying to sell them a lot 
of locoed stuff, and, I wouldn’t blame them—a 
locoed nag is none too good. Still, I always be- 
lieved that the puncher wasn’t born that couldn't 
be thrown, and that there wasn’t a cayuse who 
couldn’t be ridden. So, I’m going to keep riding 
spur to spur with the bosses back East until the 
Lord calls me home, and I can ride that silver 
pinto into Kingdomcome. 

Jor E. Dasu, 


Potosi, Missouri. 


Jonson or Johnson? 
Sir: 

James B. O’Connell says Ben Jonson wrote: 
“No man but a blockhead ever wrote, except 
for money.” 

I say it was Samuel Johnson. Who’s right? 

Cuar.t_es E. Fritcu, 
1325 Oswego Street, 
Utica 4, N. Y. 
* Reader Fritch is very definitely right.—Ed. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy. 
Minor corrections free. Mss. urider 1000 words 20c 
Per page; 60c 1000 words. SOc over 1000 words. 


CATHERINE KEITH 
2044 Dracena Dr. 


Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Ol. 2096 
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Pronounced dead — before they 
are read. That’s the fate of so 
many living stories. The editor 
has neither the time nor the patience to 
decipher a manuscript smeared, erased, 
gouged, and blurred —a manuscript that 
screams amateur. 

Give your story a break. Type it on 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond and send it off 
in style. The magical patented surface of 
this famous paper erases without a trace. 
Words, sentences, even whole para- 
graphs vanish cleanly with a flick of a 
pencil eraser, the sharp clean retyping 
invites reading. Corrasable is called the 
“author’s bond” — and no wonder! 

Ask your stationer for a demonstration 
of Corrasable’s erasable “magic.” Or send 
a dime and this coupon for your own sam- 
ple packet of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. 






& 
CORRASABLE eh TON, 
BOND atrevnrren® 
Made only by Pence as 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 


This offer does not apply in Canada 


Name 
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sample of Corrasable Bond. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DOUBLE « INCOME 


WHAT OTHERS CAN DO... 
YOU CAN DO! 


Opportunities for NEW WRITERS in the Biggest 
Market Ever ... Television, Radio, Movies, the 
Stage, and all Publications. 

It’s the KNOW HOW that counts. 
EASY - QUICK WAY. 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sher- 
wood BRIEF.” 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using “Sherwood Briefs.” One client 
sold 11 stories from 14 Briefs. A radio writer 
uses a Brief a week. A “Sherwood Brief” is a 
rough draft of a story. It consists of a concentrated, 
soundly plotted narrative, exciting description, 
natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written ex- 
pressly for you. From this Brief you write your 
own story in your own words—the quick, easy way. 


Take the 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! 
Double your writing income — and more — by 
devoting your writing talent wholly to soundly 
plotted character motivated, action packed Stories 
That Sell. 
Time Tested — 
Also 


A Superior Service by a Staff of Specialists. 


Value Proven 


e Analysis and advice — by a Professor 

e Criticism — by an Editor 

© Revision and editing — by an Editor 

¢ Ghosting — by Script and Continuity Writers 
e Research — by Staff Writers 

Sales Advice—by Market Analyst 

Self-Help Guides — by Eminent Authorities 


e Typing Service — by Experienced Manuscript 
Typists. 


Help for YOU from the idea to the sale. 
YOU can WRITE SUCCESSFULLY. 
— Fill out this coupon and mail today — 


> BV RS) 82954!) 1 0) 8) 


212 Atlas Building—Dept. A., 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
Please send me complete information on 


0 The Sherwood Brief 
0 Service on manuscripts 








Letter From Asia 
Sir: 

In 1948 you published an article on Paradise 
on $3.00 a Day. From then on your pages have 
been deluged with all sorts of paradises for the 
writer. I think that is all nonsense. If a man 
needs such a paradise to. be able to write he is 
no writer at all. He is just toying with writing, 

I conducted a popular daily newspaper 
column as a spare-time job for three years be- 
fore the war, as a result of which I often did not 
sleep more than three or four hours a night. I 
wrote my column from midnight till 3 or 4 
a. m. I was up again at 7:30 a. m., and at 
9 a. m., I was at my desk in a newspaper office, 
where I stayed until 5 p. m. I did much writing, 
After the war until ten months ago I was chief 
reporter, feature writer, editorial writer, and 
copy desk man on a Singapore paper seven days 
a week and 12 to 15 hours a day. Writing came 
easily to me. Then, I retired to write in solitude. 

And now with plenty of spare time I have 
not written a word for publication for ten 
months. Each time an idea hits me it evaporates 
when I insert a piece of white paper into my 
typewriter. Once upon a time I dreamed of a 
snug little cottage up in the Malayan hills 
where I could write the great Malayan novel, 
since I am a descendant of a pioneering Chinese 
family which settled in this land of tin and 
rubber over a century ago. Now still young and 
hearty at forty-four, I am alone with all the time 
I need to write. But the irony is that I have not 
been able to produce anything at all. 

The busier I am, the more writing I can pro- 
duce. The more worries fly around my head, 
the harder I write. That is why I do not be- 
lieve one can write on a lonely isle. There are 
hundreds of lonely and lovely tropical islands 
within a radius of fifty miles from Singapore 
but no writer is to be found sojourning there 
with his masterpiece. 

My contention is that few can write without 
life flowing around them. Writers in America 
have thousands of markets literally at their door- 
step. Writers in Malaya are few and far between 
—at least those who write in English. Markets 
in London and New York are some 10,000 miles 
away. By the time a story is returned by an 
American editor nearly half a year has passed. 

So a writer in this country has to depend on 
the local newspapers. It is rather difficult for a 
Malayan writer to enter the American market 
for the simple reason that in fiction the maga- 
zines want American heroes and heroines. How 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays — 20c per page. Poetry, le a line. 


60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. 


Hammond, Ind. 
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on earth can an Asian who has seen far too few 
Americans delineate American character cor- 
rectly? In order to do that he has to live in the 
States for years and years. 

In China English is not commonly spoken, 
whereas in Malaya English is spoken and writ- 
ten by at least a million Chinese, Malays, In- 
dians, Arabs, Indonesians, and other Asians. 
British and American books and magazines have 
good sales here. So far all the books and stories 
about Malaya have been written by Britons and 
some Americans. Malayans do not consider that 
such books or stories contain the right atmos- 
phere because the people there have not much 
knowledge of this part of the world. The people 
of this country detest the itinerant writers who 
spend a couple of weeks here and go back home 
to write novels, short stories and feature articles 
that distort the Malayan picture. 

Any American wrier in search of a writer's 
paradise in Malaya is well advised to stay at 
home. When he comes out here, he will drift 
along so swimmingly that before he knows it a 
couple of years will have elapsed and he will 
not have written a word. This Malayan atmos- 
phere, even though solitary, is not conducive to 
writing and other forms of creative work. By 
the time the writer wakes up to dust his type- 
writer, the editorial requirements back in New 
York will have passed through several cycles. 
R. B. Oot, 

82 Orchard Road, 
Singapore, Malaya. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

Guess what? I have sold my first story! This 
morning I received a letter from Harry Widmer 
of Popular Publications telling me he had ac- 
cepted an F.B.I. story which I had sent him. 

Just now I am floating on a pink cloud. I 
feel that Erle Stanley Gardner should kneel rev- 
erently at my feet. 

All kidding aside though, I do feel marvelous 
and I am sure that the Wrirer’s Dicest has 
done a great deal to stimulate my writing 
to the selling point. From here on it is up to 
me to prove that I am not a “one story” writer 
and I think I can do it. 


Considering that I have only been doing 


stories seriously since January, I feel that I have 
a right to be proud of my accomplishment. Aren’t 
you proud of your student? 

Dorotuy W. GouLDNER, 

147-01 123rd Avenue, 

South Ozone Park, N. Y. 






ELEANOR KING e 
Author's Representative 
BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








ee be the d SUCCESS 
AFTER 2 MONTHS" TRAINING 


“After aap two months of 
N.IL.A. training, I became a 
reporter on the Columbus En- 
quirer. In four months I have 
had two raises. Also I have 
over 75 ‘by-lines’ to my credit, 
and the prospects of becoming 
City Editor looks very promis- 
ing.”—Mrs. Marion M. Blon- 
del, Columbus, Georgia. 


“How do I get My Start 
as a writer?" 
.. HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have ‘ ‘arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
“~- ow are ~~. misty shapes in your mind. 

nape Mark Twain, Ki Ring Lardner, just to 
auitee a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And_ the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of al ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $1 100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Howser Institute of America is a training school for 
writers jere your talents Grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on teachin 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author an 
that author or to study his ae, e don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. he A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own ha? style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sug gestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel”’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. 1. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what 
to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- for 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 








VETERANS: 
This course 
approved 














enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just Veterans’ 
mail the coupon. below and see what 
our otjtors Citas Ammer: you, neve. T ~~" 
paper Institute o merica, e Par 
ee New York 16, N. Y. (Founded raining. 
2 
) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion a writing for profit, as promised im 
Writers Dicest, October. 
Mr. 
BED tssnascedaeneercea seats Mane drevelsoear sabe nehehe 
Miss 
Address . 
4, ) Check here if you are  gtigible ‘ender. the c. te Bilt a | Rights 
Il corr will call. 
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WHY SHOVEL WATER 
AGAINST THE TIDE? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of our 
magazine fiction is authored by less than 500 
writers. 
WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that scarce. 
Thousands of people can write smooth, beautiful 
prose. There is no monopoly on brains or ability, 
ideas or plots. Then why do 500 writers get all 
the checks and the others get rejection slips? 
WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possssed by successful 
writers is the knowledge of fow to put a story 
together in the correct Story Form. 
95% of the stories in today's popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula” but one “story formula.” It stares 
you in the face from the pages of every magazine 
on the stands. 
DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . . 
the plastic elements of your story .. . into that 
recognized mold which gives them the proper 
Story Form? 
The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, 'Teen-Age 
Tribulation, Detective and other Action Story 
fields are a tacit indorsement of it. Analysis of 
over 3000 stories proves that statement. 
MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow as 
a road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manne¥s of Presentation and the 
amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every 
story (never before published) and where 
and how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from "plants" to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."’ 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 


Fresno, Calif. 











Occupation Questionable 
Sir: 

This summer I took a vacation trip to New 
York City. A pretty young lady from Kentucky 
took the train-seat beside mine. She worked at 
Fort Knox, she explained, and what did I do? 

“I’m a writer,” I replied. 

A rather blank stare, then the inevitable, 
“What do you write?” Poetry, short articles, 
and stories, I explained. 

“Got any magazines with stuff you’ve writ- 
ten?” asked my seat-mate. 

I said I didn’t have. She gave me an ex- 
tremely dubious look which said more plainly 
than words that she knew I had never written 
anything and particularly, anything that had 
been published. 

The Kentucky gal presently went away, and at 
the next stop, her place was taken by a very 
personable young man. My new partner was an 
Ohioan. He worked in the offices of a big fac- 
tory—and, well, so I was from Texas, and what 
did I work at way down in the boots-and-saddle 
country? 

“Oh—I write things.” Diffidently, this time. 

“Really?” Very politely. It turned out he 
didn’t have much time to read anything except 
the sports page in the daily newspaper. 

Later in the day, I acquired a third seat-mate, 
a middle-aged, intelligent-looking woman. Yes, 
I finally told her that I write and that it’s all I 
do. Happy coincidence! She, too, wrote poetry. 
So, for miles and miles, I listened to her recite 
some of it—all about vine-covered cottages and 
angelic little children and sweet old grand- 
mothers. 

My last seat-mate was a man who supplied me 
with a cigarette-light when my own lighter 
wouldn’t work. And what did I do? 

“I’m a dish-washer in a cafe,” I told him. 

He was perfectly satisfied with my answer 
and that was the end of the conversation. 

PAULINE BooKER, 
Box 3, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

Recently I have been swamped with letters 
from readers of your publication wanting to write 
articles for me. 

I learned that a Mr. Stuart Covington started 
all. this. It takes time, postage and effort to 
answer all these letters to tell them that they 
have been misinformed. 

I am not now and never have been in the 
market for articles from free-lance writers. ], 
myself, occasionally write for some trade journals 
on business promotion and advertising. That 1s 
all. So why should I want free-lance writers to 
serve me? I would prefer to write for them. 

C. D. Crappock, 
Kuster Annex, 
Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 
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New Editor 


Sir: 

My first day on the job here was September 
1, so you can see that I am very newly ap- 
pointed. We are engaged in building a new— 
and, we hope, solid—magazine structure. One 
of the cornerstones of that structure is utmost 
consideration for writers who submit material. 
We cannot yet pay top prices. But we can and 
will give top service as to speedy return of un- 
usable material so that writer can place it else- 
where, with minimum delay. 

We need family-type articles and fillers of 
general human interest, as well as some fiction. 
Our pieces run from 1000 to 2000 words. 

NorMAN HoeEFe p, Editor-in-chief, 
The American Family Magazine, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


New Publication 
Sir: 

We are in the market for manuscripts to be 
used as articles and one short story per issue for 
our new publication The Dale Carnegie Club 
Magazine. 

As the publication is primarily intended for 
members of the clubs, all of whom are graduates 
of the Dale Carnegie course in Effective Speak- 
ing, Human Relations and Personality Develop- 
ment, we are interested in material in those 
fields. 

Our first issue will be out September 15 and 
we want well-written, practical and entertaining 
articles dealing with all phases of personality de- 
velopment, human relations and public speak- 
ing. Maximum length 2500 words. We can also 
use articles, or features, of the “success” type, 
with illustrations, if they feature individuals who 
are graduates of the Dale Carnegie courses in 
any of the 220 cities in the U. S. and Canada 
in which the courses are given. 

Payment will be made at the rate of 2c per 
word, on acceptance. Photographs $2 up. Articles 
and photographs dealing with individuals must 
be accompanied with permission to print. 

« Material should be sent to: 
VERNON D. PATTERSON, 
Managing Editor, 
Dale Carnegie Club Magazine, 
2820 N. Warner Street, 
Tacoma 7, Wash. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT, 


MINNESOTA 














AND NOW 
Book of The Month! 


Here is proof again that the Supervised 
Story Writing School trains for successful 
story SELLING! A former SSW student's 
first book was a best seller; his second now 


achieves one of the top rewards of the book 
field. 


And other SSW students have recently 
hit the POST, COLLIER'S, the pulps, the 
women's magazines, the confessions — all 
down the line . . . the inevitable result of a 
strictly commercial, non-academic approach 
to the writing business which has been help- 
ing authors for sixteen years. 


16 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with 
us. For years we have proved that big names have no 
monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their share of 
checks. We are proud of the fact that we train beginners 
to sell their very first stories at good rates. Since all 
work is personal and individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working wite us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the 
business, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your 
successful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip 
it, fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL °o 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


DRI ccc ctkenccdkntncdeaeetiassnesstiteesheteesteneow 
Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. 


Fiction, articles, plays. Criticism, revision, 
editing, collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. Rates: $1 
per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per thou- 
sand thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 
NOVELS AND PLAYS READ FREE. 
5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








AUTHOR'S VALUE KIT 


500 Shts. 20-ib. White Bond 8!/oxIl1, Punched 2 Rd. Holes 
500 Shts. 16-lb. Yellow Second Sheets 8!/2x1!, Punched 

12 Antique Finish Colored Covers, Scored and Punched 
25 No. 28 Kraft Delivery Envelopes 10 x 13 

25 No. 28 Kraft Return Envelopes 9/2 x 12!/, 

| Box Writers Utility Carbon (100 Sheets) 

| Box of Manuscript Fasteners 
All the above for only $4.50, plus a small oe 


Fee. Send Twenty-five cents for 
to be credited to your order, ACT PNOW. 


ALL ORDERS SENT C. O. D. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PRESS 
4 East Fifth Street 
Brooklyn 18, New York City 











POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also . of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS te each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM: 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nati of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25 a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N, Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











TYPING 


A manuscript ed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a pro ee typist stands a better chance 
ef being read and accepted editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
@arbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: = per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








Positively Last Appearance 
Sir: 

In your article “Sea Going Slanguage” | 
noticed several errors and misuses of words, 
Having spent a good number of years at sea in 
both sail and steam vessels, and holding a Mates 
berth in steam and a Masters in sail, I feel that 
I have enough knowledge of modern sea lan- 
guage to offer these corrections. 

Ship—A sailing vessel of three masts, square 
rigged on three masts. 

Vessel—Anything from the Queen Mary down 
to a skiff. 

Fore Peak—A compartment or tank from just 
within the bow to the foreward side of the col- 
lision bulkhead. 

Anchor Windlass—A large winch on which 
the anchor chain passes over its sproket wheels, 
which are known as wildcats. The wildcat en- 
gages each link of the chain and serves to apply 
the power of the windlass engine. 

Capstan—A drum, vertical to the deck, op- 
erated by steam, electricity, or by hand. When 
operated by hand, windlass bars are fitted into 
pigeon holes. 

Windlasses, Gypsies, and Winches—Are hori- 
zontal to the deck. 

Running Lights—Would properly be termed 
navigation lights. For a steam vessel there are 
five—one green and one red side light, one white 
fore mast light (unless she is towing or laying 
cable), one range light which is aft of the fore 
mast light and at least fifteen feet higher, and a 
stern light. For a sailing vessel there are three— 
the red and green side lights and a stern light. 
The range light on the ocean-going steam vessels 
is an optional light by international law but all 
American vessels and a large majority of all 
foreign vessels carry them. 


Marline Spike—Is of metal and is usually 
used to splice wire cable. It is from six to twenty- 
four inches in length. 

Fid—Is of wood and is something confused 
with a marline spike. It is used to splice line. 
Its length is from about nine inches to five feet. 

Gyro Compass—An instrument run by elec- 
tricity affected neither by variations nor mag- 
netism. It theoretically is always seeking true 
north. The magnetic compass is affected by 
variations and by magnetism and has an arrow 
that changes with the heading of the vessel and 
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CHESTER C. BEMIS, Associate 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


H 
SEND F 
BOUT WRITING and. SELLING 
SCREEN, STORIES and GETTING 
YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. FREE 
Es To WRITERS. 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


ave something new and fresh to 
offer?” it you have, we can sell it. 


OR BOOKLET: FACTS 


1317 North Brighton St. 
Burbank, California 





SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, RESEARCH, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, New York 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 
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with its position on earth. The magnetic com- 
pass seeks magnetic North and must be cor- 
rected to get true North. The gyro compass has 
a constant arrow and is corrected for latitude 
and for the speed of the vessel (this is usually 
about once a week). 

Great Circle—A circle on the surface of a 
sphere cut by a plane that passes through the 
center of the sphere. 

Great Circle Course—The shortest distance 
between two places on earth and is measured 
on a great circle that passes through the two 
places. It is a curved line on a Mercator chart 
(the ones used for every-day navigation, the 
merridians, are parallel) and a straight line on 
the gnomonic or great circle charts. 

The authors who write about sea life, if they 
are not fortunate enough to have first-hand ex- 
perience, should at least have a library on the 
sea and seamanship. There are standard text- 
books for officers and the Coast Guard will give 
anyone a copy of the inspection rules (they list 
and locate all required equipment aboard a ves- 
sel). Rules of the Road can also be obtained 
from the Coast Guard. It gives the laws con- 
cerning the navigation and piloting of vessels on 
the high seas and on inland waters. 

In historical novels it is a good practice to 
have a clear understanding of the type of vessel 
that is to be used. Many present-day names for 
various parts of rigging were something else 50 
years ago. 

There are few who enjoy a good sea story 
more than I do. I do like to see enough accuracy 
so that the story seems plausible, though. I hope 
that this letter will be of some help. 

Tuomas E. Co.vin, 
Highland Grove, 
Orange City, Fla. 


Mystery Prizes 
Sir: 


I noticed in your department entitled “Lit- 
erary Prize Contest Now Open” the statement 
that Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine is offer- 
ing a first prize of $3,000, a second prize of 
$500, and three third prizes of $250 each. This 
is incorrect. The actual prizes are: First prize 
$2,000, five second prizes of $500 each, five 
third prizes of $300 each. 

Rosert P. Mi.is, Managing Editor, 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 
570 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 





SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 


Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ghosting, try, plots. Ms 
Crit., HI to 1M; $2 to OM: $3 to tm “CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—-WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $i 
— 2 IBLVES! (Formulas).......... 2 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything). . oe Be 
S—weitens: MAKE RN Sg ngs sting} 2-62 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained... . 3.00 
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-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor— 
Power — Interest — Tells you 


the words that earn the checks! 


How many rejects — instead of checks — have you 
earned by using the wrong words? 

Now, here is The Word Bank to give punch and profit 
to everything you write! This remarkable book is not 
a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 
synonyms. It is a brand-new grouping of associated 
words. It does not give room to weak words. It 
eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids cross-checki 
as in other reference books. It arranges good wo 
in such a way that you can’t help but use them... 
to pull in the checks! 


Read This Sample — A Small 
Glimpse of the Wealth in THE 
WORD BANK 


Harry 
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Just think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
desk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 
Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
Without Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
A Person Who — Exaggerated 
—and many, many others. Hundreds of classifications! 
Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining forms— 
a complete index to every word — and a Ton Key 
that ag lead you to any idea you want in a few 
seconds. 


Simple — Complete — Indispensable 


You cannot “‘get lost” in The Word Bank... you 
cannot miss if the right word exists! Use this re- 


markable book when you write a story . . . an article 
. an advertisement .. . a lecture . . . a letter... 
a poem ... anything! Use it to build up your vocabu- 


lary of easily-understood words, any time! The Word 
Bank works — fast! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Trial! 


Yes, take a whole week in which 
to refer your problems to The 
Word Bank... at our risk! 
Request book to be sent C.O.D. 
Just pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents in mailing charges. 
Return the book for any rea- 
son or no reason postpaid 
within seven days and we will 
refund your full purchase price 
immediately! 

You cannot lose! Order today! 


The Rodale Press, 
Dept. WD 10, Emmaus, Pa. 
There is plenty of risk in 


writing. . . . There is no risk 
when you order a Rodale book! 
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The True Story 


Sir: 

"I would like to speak a word in behalf of the 
late questionnaire contest put on by True Story. 
They have used some of my material during the 
years and have always been cordial and fair 
with me. And now, I notice two letters in your 
Dicest which suggest some confusion as to 
winners in this last contest. 

I received a nice letter from the editor of 
True Story, with a check for $50 enclosed, say- 
ing I had won fifth place in the contest and that 
a list of all winners would be published in the 
July copy of True Story. There were eleven 
fifth prizes won, mine was first, and there were 
a long list of sixth and seventh prizes. So you 
see there is nothing phony in regard to the con- 
test. The list of all prize winners is in the July 
copy of True Story. 

Net Lerser BATEs, 
Selma, Alabama. 


Mop Editors 
Sir: 

Even with modern America’s preoccupation 
with titles, wouldn’t it be a service to free-lancers 
if magazines began to drop a few “editors” and 
just call the help “people”? 

It’s bad enough plowing through “editors,” 
“managing editors,’ ‘“‘associate editors,’ and 
“assistant editors” and trying to keep them all 
straight. But along comes Bob Crosley of Better 
Homes & Gardens in the August “Forum,” and 
drops the blithe statement that BH@&G has 
“ .. only 23 editors.” Get that—only! 

In addition to the usual top editors, it seems 
BH&G has “department editors” and even “writ- 
ing editors.” This proclivity toward making all 
people who work for magazines editors is prob- 
ably good for morale and all that, but what about 
the guy who submits manuscripts. He gets a let- 
ter from an “editor” and lays awake nights won- 
dering if it was just a trick title for the office boy. 

Maybe W.D. could campaign for less editors 
and more people. If not, it won’t be long before 
we have switchboard editors, secretary editors 
and, no doubt, mop editors. 

WiiuiAM BENDER, Jr., 
520 E. Jefferson, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Exchange Wanted 
Sir: 

I want to contact somebody in the States who 
would be willing to send me old copies of maga- 
zines for market study. 

Naturally, I shall be willing to do the same 
for a writer over there who is interested in the 
English market. 

S. J. Bounps, 

27, Borough Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey, England. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 


lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, 


Agent 


4949 Hellywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


pow Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 


practical, up-to-date training in story 
ing. You work in your own home. 


and article writ- 
Every assignment 


you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 





An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping zs find 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 
fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best 

io. Send for FREE 

today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian 
funds. 





VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans' training. 








The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 810-A, 50 pogutetior 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 810-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
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(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( )Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 
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We'd like to sell them YOUR material. 
SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover 
sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be re- 
paired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and 
give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of material 
on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Bentz Plagemann Writes 





cd Leller to Margaret 


Dear Margaret, 


I am so pleased that you remembered our 
talk about writing, and I am delighted to 
have your story. 

Let us begin with the debit side. I always 
contend, from my own memory, that when 
a beginning writer says he wants honest 
criticism, he simply means that he wants 
encouragement, but I am going to forget 
that this time and really give you some hon- 
est criticism since I believe you have talent. 

I don’t think you are going to sell this 
story as it stands, even to a literary maga- 
zine. My reason for saying this is a simple 
one: as a reader I don’t know where you 
stand, or exactly what it is you want to say. 
This brings up my cardinal rule, and one 
which many teachers fail to put into words 
— the obvious must always be stated! 

It is a very difficult thing to learn — it 
took me many years. We always concede 
more intelligence to the reader than he 
cares to bring to his reading. We read 
for pleasure, no matter what anyone says, 
and in this process we suspend our critical 
faculties, most of our active reasoning, etc. 
We want the writer to tell us everything in 
his mind on the subject, and we will judge 
in the end. 

You have chosen for your subject one 
of the great burning issues of our day — 
the question of racial prejudice, or race 





New York, 
October, 1949 


relations, and I want to know at once how 
you feel about it, where you stand. In this 
story you have achieved a fine subjectivity, 
which is possibly a purer form of art than 
mere story-telling, but if you want an audi- 
ence, and any writer worth his salt does, 
then you should let us know at once what 
you feel. Perhaps it is there and you think 
me obtuse for not seeing it. I have an idea 
that your story is, for you, full of symbolism. 
Are the Negroes, like the goat, better off 
dead? Is their feeling of despair and futility 
so great that they think no effort will bring 
them justice? Or are they merely rather 
stupid and unsympathetic, which is what 
they actually appear to be? 

There is no sympathetic person in the 
story. I cannot identify myself with any- 
one. And that brings me to my second 
point, of importance to me in my own writ- 
ing — the reader must be able to identify 
himself with someone in the story. Other- 
wise the passion or feeling of the writer will 
not communicate itself. The story, however 
well-written, will remain an abstract exer- 
cise, a cold work of art. 

I feel rather helpless at this point. At 
your age, I would have rejected all that I 
am saying to you, and so, perhaps, will 
you. I was dedicated to my talent. It was 
the others who were wrong. But please re- 
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member that a work of art does not exist 
without an audience. Examine the function 
of the writer. He is articulate for those 
who are not articulate. He is a descendant 
of the man who sat around the fire in the 
cave while the others went out to hunt. 
When they returned, he listened to their 
reports and made them a part of the legend. 
He interpreted their life to them, gave it 
shape, meaning, universality. So I can end 
on my third rule —write of universal things, 
not the particular. 

All experience is common property. Noth- 
ing is new. Don’t imagine that you will 
ever find anything unique, but write of 
ordinary things as if they had never hap- 
pened before. Then you will automatically 
state the obvious, and give the reader a 
figure with whom he can identify himself, 
and make his experience seem universal. 
Your story was an interesting exposition of 
goat shearing, about which I knew nothing, 
but that should have been subordinate to 
the character of the people involved. I 
feel that I understand the shearing, but 
I do not understand your people. Tell us 
what went on in their minds and you have 
only to look into yourself for that. We are 
all of us the sum of everyone, capable of 
anything. 

Do not think it naive, for example, to 
tell us what went on in Leonard’s mind. 
Dialogue is often a conscious shield of emo- 





tion, and we cannot judge how he feels 
from what he has said alone. And then, 
sum it all up at the end, maybe in a sen- 
tence or two. Give us the point of your 
story so that we cannot possibly miss it, 
and do not be afraid that you will appear 
unskilled or amateurish by so doing. I had 
to learn that from the editors of publishing 
houses. 

The credit side outweighs all this. It 
seems to me you have mastered most of the 
mechanical details of writing. You have an 
ear for dialogue, and an ability to set it 
down. You know how to use a minimum of 
words to maximum effect. You can call up 
a visual image. You do not make the mis- 
take of describing your characters too mi- 
nutely (the reader does like to fill in his 
own image, with just a few suggestions). 
You take the reader at once into the story, 
thus avoiding a most comon error, that of 
neglecting to cut away the beginning part 
of the story by which you yourself got into 
it. 

Your story has a beginning and a middle 
and an end. It seems to me that all you 
need do is continually refresh yourself by 
reading. Go beyond contemporary writers 
to the great story tellers of the past. Al- 
though no one can ever teach you how to 
write a story, reading will help you, and I 
have every confidence, after reading your 
story, that you will one day teach yourself. 


With best of luck, 


Bentz Plagemann 
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That Formula 















Again! 


As old as the running brook is 
the master story-teller and his 
formula. Once, about every two 


_ years, that formula is given in 


the Digest. This time, the 
story-teller is William Hopson. 


Just ABOUT TWO HOURS ago my front 
doorbell rang. It goes off like a police siren 
anyhow; so I usually disconnect it before 
hitting the sack for a daily afternoon nap, 
come hell or high water. I can work better 
at night, when the desert has cooled. 

This time it wasn’t a farmer peddling 
fresh tomatoes, or the two eight-year-old 
Mexican kids saying, “Meester, you got 
some wooorrrk for us? You gotta job?” 

She was rather distinguished looking, 
about fifty, and there was a brand new 
Buick stationwagon at the curb. I peered 
out through a crack in the front door be- 
cause I sleep in a pair of shorts, and I an- 
swer the doorbell in a pair of shorts. As a 
matter of fact, I work in them, too. 

I told her, Yes, my name was indeed Mr. 
Hopson and I was sorry she had to hunt all 
over town before locating'me through the 
American Legion. As a matter of fact, I 
was sorry she had located me at all, because 
all I wanted to do at the moment was to 
go back and hit that sack again. But I 
asked her to wait, went in and yanked on 
pants, a shirt and house slippers, sloshed 
my face and finally told her to enter. 

I sat through the usual preliminary jousts 
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and waited patiently for her to tell me she’d 
written a story and would I please read it. 
Finally she hauled out a script. It was one 
on psychological homicide. 

There’s nothing wrong with psychological 
homicide as the subject of a story, except 
that it’s been done to death by Hollywood. 
There’s also the small matter of knowing a 
little more about the subject than reading 
a book or two. 

“Where do you live?” I asked her. 

“My husband and I operate our cattle 
ranch up in . ” 

Blam! Just like that. 

“Do you know anything about psychiatry 
and psychology?” I inquired. 

“I’ve done quite a lot of research,” she 
admitted cautiously. 

“Ever been to Chicago?” 

“Oh, yes, many times.” 


“Good. Now did you ever work on the 
Chicago police force?” 

She hadn’t; so I spent the next fifteen 
minutes telling her a few things that the 
tyro always has to learn the hard way. Since 
her story didn’t have much, if any, plot, I 
put it on the line this way: 
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Every fall magazines like the Saturday 
Evening Post hit a circulation peak of 
around three million, meaning approxi- 
mately fifteen million readers. To please 
that vast audience the editors have to se- 
lect a story that will entertain, hold the 
reader’s interest, and not step on anybody’s 
toes in the matter of race, religion, vulgar- 
ity, sex, or gruesomeness. 

That’s a pretty big order for a plot frame- 
work to handle, but don’t worry — there’s 
one right at hand that will do the work. In 
fact, it’s been doing it for a thousand years, 
and I don’t foresee any change in the im- 
mediate future. 

That plot has a rough framework some- 
thing like this: 

(1) The boy or girl or grandmother 
wants to do something very badly—find 
the bank loot, make the young man pro- 
pose, catch the murderer, save a marriage 
from the rocks, or any one of a million 
other things. Everything depends on it. 

(2) The villain, or a natural obstacle of 
time, space, weather condition, and so on, 
doesn’t want the lead character to succeed. 
If the villain is a live one, he must stop the 
thing not because he’s a bad man with a 
black soul, but because if the hero succeeds 
the villain loses his neck. Everything de- 
pends upon the villain stopping the hero, 
and vice versa. 

(3) The lead character sets out against 
his or her opposition, to win at all costs; to 
make any sacrifice; to fight fair, not foul; 
to use cleverness, not cunning; to play it 
straight, not crooked. 

(4) The villain sets out to stop the hero 
at all costs; by foul means, treachery, cun- 
ning, crookedness, lies, or slander. 

(5) The two have their first clash, a 
minor one of anything from a few words to 
a fist fight. In a love story, it’s a she-cat 
making it rough on her rival, the heroine; 
in a confession, it’s the trouble maker out 
to break up a home; in a detective, sock, 
sock, sock on the hero’s noggin with a black- 
jack, “All right, boys, he won’t be bother- 
ing anybody else for a while. Throw him in 
back of that garbage can and let’s lam outa 
here before a prowlie comes by”; in a west- 
ern, “Look here, Bold Bad Bill Bascomb, 
we’re not driving that thirsty herd an extra 
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two hundred miles just because you lay 
claim to a few water holes you don’t own, 
We're coming through.” 

In this first minor clash between protag- 
onist and antagonist you can have the lead 
pitied, scorned, laughed at, sympathized 
with, hated, sneered at; you can strengthen 
his character or blacken his name to make 
the problem tougher. He can win a minor 
victory, receive a temporary setback that 
puts him deeper into hot water. 

By now you should have introduced all 
important characters as rapidly as possible 
and identified them—she drives a new red 
roadster every year and shoots golf in the 
eighties; Granny limps, chews snuff, and 
plays poker; he rode a black horse that was 
owned by a nearby ranch, and the folks in 
Greasewood Gulch didn’t like it. 

(6) The protagonist, in the face of pity, 
sorrow, anger, suspicion on the part of his 
or her friends, tries to win again, this time 
in a manner which seems hopeless to the 
reader. But the determined protagonist 
bores in anyhow. He or she gets thrown 
back and winds up in real deep hot water. 

(7) By some cleverness on the part of 
the protagonist — not treachery or cunning 
—he pulls out of a bad hole and accomp- 
lishes his or her mission. 

The above is a very crude outline of a 
very simple plot formula. The hardened 
professional grunts contemptuously at it. He 
turns up his nose at it. He sneers at it. 

Then he sits down at his typewriter and 
does an expert job of disguising it so com- 
pletely that you don’t recognize it. He’s 
the Hungarian chef who’s making goulash 
—when he knows damn well it’s just glori- 
fied Irish stew. He’s the French chef who 
mixes and pours and mixes and smears and 
ends up with a beautiful cake with candles 
on top. But it’s still the same cake you buy 
at the local bakery. It’s got a Cadillac body 
but the same motor is used in jeeps and 
B-36 bombers. It’s a $1,000 creation from 
the designer in Paris but it still has sleeves, 
a waist, and a skirt. 

The writer’s first job, after learning this 
plot formula, is to begin dishing it up with 
new variations. But before he can begin 
doing so he must choose backgrounds with 
which he is famiiiar. If you want to write 
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detective yarns, then don’t write about Scot- 
land Yard, the French Surete, or even the 
big city American stuff. Take this plot 
formula and write about the cops in your 
own home town, the night watchman, the 
constable, the town marshal, the sheriff, the 
state highway police. 

When it comes to plotting stories from 
backgrounds the average tyro can be com- 
pared to the cow and the pastures that 
look greener from afar. Your home town 
is not glamorous because you live in it. 
What you don’t realize is that to people 
living on ranches in Oregon, farms in 
Georgia, beaches in Florida, your own home 
town is a glamorous place. 

Mrs. Squeedunk, of Corn Cob, Nebraska, 
wants to write. She’s pretty well educated 
and very religious. All her life she’s dreamed 
of going to China as a missionary and work- 
ing with those wonderful, simple, peaceful 
heathen. To her China is the most glamor- 
ous place in the world. But her husband is 
the mayor of Corn Cob, Nebraska. 

So Mrs. Squeedunk sits down and writes 
a beautiful story about a missionary in 
China (Mrs. Squeedunk) who meets a 
handsome young missionary over there (not 
Mr. Squeedunk; he’s ugly as sin and snores 
like a horse). They are captured by band- 
its, and just before the scheduled execution 
she converts them all, and she and the 
handsome male spend their lives in bliss 
together, working among the peaceful, 
friendly Chinese. 

It’s a wonderful story and it’s technically 
correct because the background was copied 
from the local library’s encyclopedia and 
from The Good Earth. She sends the story 
(single-spaced and without return postage ) 
to the Ladies Home Journal. While waiting 
for the check with which to make a trip to 
China, she helps with preparations for the 
church box supper. They’re raising funds 
to repair the church roof. She’s worried 
about her husband, too. He’s been crack- 
ing down pretty hard on local gamblers, a 
small time bookie, and juvenile delinquency. 
The bad actors in town are beginning to 
fight back and the heat is very definitely on. 
But the good lady waits for the check, sighs 
because she has to live in a small town 
where there is no story material. 








The intelligent tyro should first learn 
what constitutes a good “plot,” using the 
crude formula I have outlined as a basis 
for beginning study. From the formula he 
or she then should go to backgrounds; back- 
grounds and people. you know as well as 
you know yourself. You can take almost 
any background and write almost any type 
of story into it— you could even write a 
cowboy story laid in Brooklyn, if you had 
the skill and experience. 

If you’re a married woman interested in 
watching children at play in the streets, 
then write juveniles. If you’re a young 
woman interested in, or working in, social 
welfare work, then write family problem 
confessions. If you’re a New York City cab 
driver, you can write a murder story, a 
love story, a confession story. And any good 
writer of fantastic stories could write a 
whale of a yarn about a cab driver who 
had just picked up a strange little man one 
night and shifted into low gear, when his 
cab took off past the Empire State Building 
and landed at Coney Island. 

Once you get the formula down pat and 
laid in your own backyard, begin to experi- 
ment with it. Twist it, turn it over, run it 
backwards; devise new twists to cover it 
up. Everytime you get what appears to be 
a new twist, put it into a card file. It might 
pay the rent fifteen years later. 

I'll pull one at random out of my card 
file. Here it is: “Story, ‘The Little Man,’ 
sold to Leo Margulies, published in Masked 
Rider Western, June, 1949. Hero:tiny little 
western detective, using freak seven-shot 
revolver. Tiny heroine.” 

A few years from now I’ll probably be 
rewriting that story with a big, awkward, 
lumbering kind of fellow without a gun, 
who manages to blunder through and come 
out on top. 

You should read as many pulp and slick 
stories as time will allow. While you’re 
reading look for that old but sturdy plot 
formula. Keep a file of cards handy, and 
when some writer puts in a new twist jot 
it down and file it away. You can use it 
years later. 

I also keep a list of the various methods 
by which plot formulae are handled. Here’s 
another card, pulled out of my card file: 
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“Hero commits a crime, escapes from 
sheriff, uses money to educate himself as 
lawyer, surgeon, dentist, etc. Returns to 
scene of crime and, in crisis, uses knowledge 
at risk of betraying his former past.” 

I stole that one from a darned good pulp 
story by Joe Archibald. Remember Jimmie 
Valentine ? 

Put ’em in your own town. Twist them 
around. Devise new methods of leaving a 
corpse in a locked library, rustling cattle 
under the owner’s nose, letting Cinderella 
get her man. Remember, there is no such 
thing as a new plot. There is only one plot, 
barring such stuff as the villain planning 
the perfect crime and then getting caught 
because of some minor detail he overlooked; 
the character story where skilled writing 
overcomes lack of plot; the abstract arty 
story. 

Ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
stories sold still stick to the basic principle 
of an interesting, sympathetic character in 
a jam trying to get clear over odds that 
seem insurmountable. But while you're 
entertaining a reader you have one other 
duty: you should be educational. If you 
live in Maine and are writing about a fish- 
ing guide, there are people in Los Angeles 
and Miami and Atlantic City who want to 
know what kind of clothes he wears, what 
kind of canoe he is paddling, what kind of 
flora and fauna surround him. Try to slip 
in such stuff without slowing up the story. 











Usually I write westerns, though I turn 
out detective stuff, too—laid in a back- 
ground that I know. In westerns, I try to 
slip in odd facts the average person doesn’t 
know, when space will permit and it doesn’t 
slow up the story. 

Do you have any idea how rawhide riatas 
are made? You take a fresh cowhide with- 
out a big, scarred brand, peg it out on the 
ground, and insert the point of a sharp knife 
directly through the center. You begin to 
cut in circles, keeping the strip as uniform 
as possible. When you have the whole hide 
cut out you have a single, thin strip of raw- 
hide about ninety feet long. When you get 
four of these out of four cowhides you 
fasten them together in a plaited loop and 
begin a four strand plait of the rest. When 
you finish you have approximately seventy- 
five feet of hard rawhide riata. Then you 
loop it around the saddle horn, run it 
around a corral fence post, put a big husky 
man on the other end, and sink in the 
spurs. After a couple of weeks of burning 
that rawhide around a fence post under 
pressure you have a fairly usable riata. Af- 
ter that, you let it drag across the prairie, 
looped from a saddle horn, to limber it up 
still more. 

You insert this kind of educational in- 
formation in a yarn while the hero and a 
friend are plaiting the riata and discussing 
what the villain is going to do next. That 
way it doesn’t slow up the story. 

As for the distinguished lady driving the 
new Buick stationwagon, what I’ve written 
is the gist of a two-hour conversation we 
had this afternoon. I told her just what 
I’ve told you. Learn plot technique, use 
your own background, experiment with it, 
read everything you can find time to read, 
and keep a card file in case you run dry of 
plots. 

She got up to go and, at the door, turned 
to thank me. I said, “Why don’t you try 
your hand at writing westerns?” 

She said, “Oh .. . I 
just don’t think I could.” 

If I were in her position, I don’t think 
I would. Not with beef bringing such high 
prices. 


well, I 
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By Harriette S. Arnow 


EvERY ONCE IN A WHILE some literary com- 
mentator moans that the American novel is 
passing from the scene because it cannot 
compete with non-fiction for the attention 
of the serious reader, nor with radio, tele- 
vision, movies, and magazines for the reader 
in search of amusement. It is true that in 
proportion to non-fiction, fewer novels are 
being published, and fewer still seem to 
have a wide circulation among the Ameri- 
can public, with almost none important as 
molders of public opinion. 

The would-be writer now and then reads 
of the sad state of the novel, and a little 
more doubt and wonder and indecision are 
added to the burden of doubt and wonder 
with which a great many novelists seem to 
have been blessed at birth and carry until 
death. If the novelist be worth his salt, 
however, he will go on with his lonely, spare- 
time job of writing that which he cannot 
be certain anyone save himself will ever 
read, and in the joys and sorrows of cre- 
ation he will lose himself and for the mo- 
ment cease to wonder or to care who, if 
any, will ever read. 

Then saner moments will come when he 
is certain he is throwing his life away, and 
he will look around him in the fiction 
world, wondering just what he must pro- 
duce in order to achieve both critical ac- 
claim and readers. He will investigate the 
bewildering world of best-seller lists where 
religion, depravity, profanity, insanity, al- 
coholism, Pollyanism, sexless love, and love- 
less sex sell side by side. He will investigate 
the novels that do not always make best- 
seller lists but get front page reviews. He 
will find much the same thing as he found 
among the best sellers, only more so or less 
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so, a difference of degree, not of kind. 

If he is approaching middle age, and it 
has been a few years since he looked about 
him he will find that times have changed. 
Shades of pink in the politically conscious 
are now definitely out: pure white, touched 
even at times with blue, is better. He will 
learn that we live in parlous times, times so 
terrible that many writers and many readers 
consider fiction a waste of time. He will 
hear a lot about Americanism and democ- 
racy versus totalitarianism. 

If the would-be novelist is serious enough 
and has time enough, he will turn to mod- 
ern American fiction for an affirmation of 
the American ideal of democracy. He will 
search for sincere and honest stories of man, 
simple ordinary man, man, a creature of 
inherent decency and dignity, in whom the 
founders of our country put their faith. He 
will describe modern man, who goes in 
debt, fights wars, builds and owns automo- 
biles, raises one family with one wife, pays 
his doctor bills, and reads a daily or weekly 
paper. Men, in the sum total of things, 
may be important only because they are so 
many digits in a row of statistics, but, in- 
dividually, they are important to themselves 
and to their Creator because they are men, 
created supposedly in the image of God 
and endowed with the dignity of man- 
hood. 

The young and groping writer will 
doubtlessly read Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Caldwell and others who have 
had both popular and critical acclaim. He 
will study, maybe, the proletarian writers 
and so-called photographic realists of the 
thirties, who dealt almost entirely with the 
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working man. Will he find a man who was 
really a man such as Milton saw, one able 
to stand alone and free, and, unaided by 
any ism, look straight into the eyes of God? 
Or will the man he finds be more like the 
man with the hoe, bowed not only by the 
weight of centuries, but crushed by what- 
ever burden the author sees fit to give him, 
be it feeble-mindedness, insanity, or a frus- 
tration of some new kind? 

The young writer may, after much read- 
ing, come to the conclusion that, with a few 
exceptions, the modern American novelist 
has like the political isms which he so hotly 
decries, lost faith in the importance of man 
—individual man. He writes against regi- 
mentaticn and totalitarianism as usurpers 

-of the rights of men, but does he ever show 

man as a creature worthy of these rights? 
It seems as though the modern novelist must 
give man some attribute such as alcohol- 
ism, homosexuality, racism, or insanity, any- 
thing which will keep him out of the path 
of ordinary mortals, in order to consider 
him worthy of a novel. To give his char- 
acter further importance, the author often 
embodies in him in some mystical, obscure 
jargon blended of sex, psychology, and 
whatever isms are most in fashion. Thus, 
nobody can find the man, not even his own 
creator, but it won’t matter because it isn’t 
a story about a man anyway, but a novel of 
social protest, or life in an insane asylum, 
or an expose of something. A simple story 
of quite ordinary people like Anna Kare- 
nina or The Scarlet Letter would be too 
simple. 

Maybe, though, our struggling writer is 
only a simple soul who has spent most of 
his time among simple decent people. He 
may begin to wonder why America, where 
the working man and his problems are ever 
in the fore, has produced as yet no novel of 
men fighting for unionism that can com- 
pare with Germinal, where the mine own- 
ers, their wives and their daughters, as well 
as the laborers and their families, emerge 
as characters, not villains. 

America is young, and maybe that is why 
the novels that truly reflect the American 
ideal of democracy remain to be written. 

Young writers if they live enough and think 
enough and read enough will in time realize 
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that the one thing which is everlastingly If 
original, eternally important, forever fresh be 
is man. They will assert again as did the ta 
leaders in the Reformation that the things pe 
made by man—his isms, his religions, his m 
weapons, his civilizations—have-come and TI 
gone, and above them all, is man himself, ex: 
still inexplicable, unpredictable, forever to 
new and interesting, and above all a worthy wr 
being, endowed with something that was . 
given to man alone. she 
Then, the terror of the things made by ie 
man may evaporate. Man produced the ae 
atomic bomb; maybe he can learn to con- - 
trol it. The young writer may worry less mig 
about isms, and decide, as men have in ies 
centuries past, that all beliefs which fetter ion 
the mind of man and take away the in- ial 
dividual conscience, no matter what their oad 
names, are closely akin, and are best fought ie 
by men who are building things within \ 
themselves which others cannot destroy. i. 
And so the young writer will forget all ~~ 
else and return to man as he sees him and . 
knows him. He may at times find himself os 
swimming against the big fish in the literary hive! 
sea, but he will remember that every ocean ho 
has at least two shores, and if he doesn’t G 
reach some shore where he will be caught ‘ 
in a golden net and baked in laurel leaves, ag 
he will at least have the fun of swimming 1 
free and unconfined where many tantaliz an 
ing experiences await him. im 
Who among us will give reality to a by .v 
factory worker, make him a man struggling have: 
in all the cross currents of family life, ae ; 
finance companies, religious groups, and proce 
union politics? The author might even § yo.) 
have the worker like his job; in actual life, migh 
some men do like their jobs. We hear af cum, 
lot about the farmer, but why is there 9 0, 
little fiction about him—about the small § 4, in;. 
general farmer who has no social security B invest 
card and so few thousand dollars of pro § om, 
duce to sell that he enjoys few of the AAA B tena, 
benefits? He is a decent man who mam 4, p. 
ages somehow to rear his family and keep cially 
on farming, maybe because he can’t dof g.. 
anything else or maybe because in him is4f gigi. 
love of the soil and of a way of life that 8B gare. 
freer than any other in America. the sa 
When will novelists, with honesty and ff outcor 
sincerity, look into the field of medicine? §  discoy, 
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If villainy is wanted there might be a good 
book in some wealthy doctor up for income 
tax evasion. Or what about the cocksure 
pediatrician who tells a bewildered young 
mother exactly how to rear her first baby? 
Then five years later, when he is telling her 
exactly how to rear her second, she realizes 
to her horror that the first was reared 
wrong, all wrong. 

The whole field of public education 
should make a fertile hunting ground for 
some teacher-novelist. The people con- 
nected with public education have been un- 
der fire so long and so consistently that it 
might be most refreshing if some novelist 
could find something good in public educa- 
tion, could tell the story, not of the old 
maid teacher who devotes her life to an 
underpaid job, but to the young and pretty 
teacher who has a life after hours. 

Why is so little written about the aged, 
the people who somehow manage to live 
on memories and little else? Even though 
grandmothers, modern ones, seem to exist 
in fiction chiefly to break up marriages, 
surely somewhere there must be someone 
who can write feelingly of an older person. 


Government workers seem to have been 
neglected. A few books are coming out of 
the various loyalty investigations and spy 
trials but there should be many more. The 
government worker facing a loyalty board, 
knowing neither of what he is charged nor 
by whom, holds many potentialities for 
novelists. Also, the taxpayer wants to know 
the intimate details of government office 
procedure where, allegedly, so many do the 
work of one. An American Les Misérables 


' might be written around the following cir- 


cumstance — two youths, friends in high 
school go their separate ways. The more 
brilliant, forever inquisitive, forever restless, 
investigates numerous things, joins the 
Communist party in the pink twenties, at- 
tends a few meetings but forgets about it 
as he grows in his career of scientist, espe- 
cially after he is asked to let his talents 
serve his government. The other youth 
studies law and becomes an FBI agent, an 
earnest man who feels that on him depends 
the safety of his country. What will be the 
outcome when the past affiliation of one is 
discovered by the other? We hear that the 


turnover in government scientists is high; 
maybe a few will write novels. 

When has a good novel been written 
about a judge, especially a probate judge, 
or the struggle of a district attorney to be- 
come a supreme court judge? Is there no 
struggle, no striving for power in the legal 
profession as in business? 

I think most book critics are searching 
for honesty and simplicity and stories born 
of first-hand knowledge, although there 
will always be literary snobs, people who 
mistrust popular stuff or simple things that 
the masses can understand. The other day 
I read a comment by an author who thinks 
Marquand is more important than his pop- 
ularity would lead one to think. Since 
Point of No Return has been at the top of 
the best-seller lists for months, I gathered 
that, in this author’s eyes, as a rule, nothing 
popular can be very important. 

This set me to thinking. Like a lot of 
other people, I suppose I have been won- 
dering if Point of No Return can be the 
long wanted and awaited picture of the 
American businessman. Since I have never 
known anyone in business it would be hard 
for me to say. I wonder if any man could 
live by bread alone as does Charles Gray, 
and if a man, so decent and so honorable in 
his way, could care so little for any kind 
of freedom. Yet, it is true that Gray seems 
perfectly capable of writing some of those 
advertisements which appeared last spring, 
sponsored by organizations of business men, 
aimed at the working man, and insulting 
because they implied that the working man 
was well on the road to Cormmunism and 
because in citing the advantages of the 
American way of life, they forgot to men- 
tion a little thing like freedom. There are 
men who measure the might of America 
solely by her ability to produce and who 
feel that the solution to any given problem 
can be found if enough material is pro- 
duced. 

Maybe the reason why a great many 
novels do not sell is because they are not 
good enough. They are not mirrors re- 
flecting life. The ordinary man and his 
wife can so seldom look into them and see 
themselves and most people enjoy looking 
at themselves once in a while. 
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Ir you want to make clocks, you’ve got 
to take clocks apart and see what makes 
the wheels go round. 

And if you want to write songs, you’ve 
got to know songs, inside and out. A thor- 
ough knowledge of all the important song 
types that have marched across the Hit 
Parade over the years is an invaluable asset 
to any writer. It could, in fact, mean the 
difference between success and failure. 

When you are making the rounds of the 
publishing houses with your finished song, 
you will discover that there is a tendency 
for individual houses to specialize in cer- 
tain song types. There are roughly six of 
these publisher types, which we will ex- 
amine in detail: 
> “Top” 

. Production 

. Folk 

. Jazz 

. Latin 

. Standard 

And if you glance through some of the 
trade magazines—Billboard, for example— 
you will find songs in the “record review” 
and “advance release” sections classified in 
a manner very similar to the above. 

A knowledge of what publisher type tune 
you have, plus some familiarity with the 
publisher set-up, will at least save you 
some time and energy. If, for example, 
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Songs That Sell 


How To Write 


By Arthur Korb 


your song is a standard, and you bring it 
to a pop publisher, he will tell you he 
doesn’t handle that kind of song. The same 
thing would happen if you took a produc- 
tion number to a pop publisher or a folk 
publisher. Even though it may be a good 
song, he will tell you, he can’t use it. You 
have got to bring the right song to the 
right publisher. 

This tendency to specialize in one type 
doesn’t necessarily mean that every house 
handles one type and one type only. Many 
houses have catalogues embracing two, or 
more of the above categories. There are, 
for instance, several large pop publisher 
who have built an extensive standard cata- 
logue, including symphonic and other in- 
strumental works in the field of serious 
music. But to some degree specialization 
still characterizes the publisher set-up. 

One feature that all popular songs have 
in common is that they are written and 
published primarily to make money. There 
are more pop tunes coming out of Tin Pan 
Alley than any other kind and more pub- 
lishers concentrating on this type than any 
other. 

Its chief characteristic is a certain sim- 
plicity in both words and music. Its lyrics 
have a general and more immediate appeal 
to a wider audience than any of the other 
groups. 
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In Part I of a two-part article 
which song experts have called , 
“the most thorough and com- & 
plete study of the subject,” Korb 
explains how a song is classified, 
written and arranged. Part II, 
which describes how a song is 
sold, will be along next month. 


The music is light-weight, simple, and 
easy to remember. Its mamma was the 
English folk song; its poppa, American 
jazz; though it is more sophisticated than 
mamma, less complicated than poppa. Hit 
songs of this type include Heartaches, Near 
You, Now Is The Hour, Linda, Slow Boat 
To China, etc., of recent vintage, and such 
older favorites as Red Sails In The Sunset, 
My Sin, Louise, P’ll Never Smile Again, 
Pll Get By, etc. 

Who buys the sheet music in the stores? 
I think it safe to say it is mainly girls, 
roughly between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty-five. They are the ones who put 
the money on the line day after day. 
Think that over. It may explain a lot of 


things about the kind of songs that domi- 


nate the air waves. 

It follows from all this that pop songs 
are your best bet. More publishers look 
for them. More people buy them. 

A close relative of the pop song is the 
so-called production number or “show- 
tune.” It is written specifically for use in 
musical comedies or movies as a number 
around which a scene, skit, or “produc- 
tion” can be built. It differs from the pop 
song mainly in that it is more complex 
and sophisticated both in words and music 
and also in form. Because of this, it is 
harder for the public to “catch on” to 


this type. 






















Broadly speaking, there are three kinds 


of production material. The first is the 
song directly tied in with characters or 
situations in the plot, songs like Mister 
Snow and You’re A Queer One, Julie 
Jordan from “Carousel” and Kansas City 
and Pore Jud from “Oklahoma.” They are 
usable only in the shows for which they 
were written and have little or no appeal 
outside those shows. 

The second kind also require a stage 
setting for their success. Although their 
usefulness lies mainly in their contribution 
to the show, they are nevertheless attractive 
enough to be used as entertainment pieces 
without the original setting. These are 
songs like There’s No Business Like Show 
Business and Anything You Can Do I Can 
Do Better from Irving Berlin’s “Annie 
Get Your Gun,” A Real Nice Clambake 
and June Is Bustin’ Out All Over from 
“Carousel,” and Oklahoma, the title song 
from the show “Oklahoma.” 

But there is a certain kind of production 
number that often reaches the hit class, 
and that is the third type. These are songs 
that come closer to having a pop character 
than ordinarily is the case. Look at just a 
few Cole Porter songs, for instance, like 
Night And Day, You’re The Top, Begin 
The Beguine, and I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin. In them a production writer has 
combined sophistication: with just enough 
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simplicity to make commercial successes 
out of what are essentially production 
numbers. Examine these songs given 
above. Notice the greater sophistication in 
the lyric, the “heavier” quality of the 
music, and the freedom in form—especially 
the length of some of them, like Begin The 
Beguine. 











On the other hand, there are many hit 


songs which come from shows and were 
written for them, which are nevertheless 
not production in character but are actu- 
ally pop or very close to it. Every show 
has at least one. 

In short, production numbers are not 
money-makers in the open market. They 


are not commercial. You should be able 
to write them, but don’t concentrate on 
them unless you have a definite “in” some- 
where—a chance to have shows (amateur 
or professional) actually produced. 

In the field of American popular music, 
the folk category boils down to two main 
types, hillbilly and western, each having its 
own characteristics. The typical product 
has a quality quite distinct from Tin Pan 
Alley songs and in fact is, strictly speaking, 
folk music, descended directly from earlier 
English-Irish-Scottish folk song. 

This type of music has become increas- 
ingly popular of late, and singing combos 
with the everpresent guitar making with 
the mountain music and little dogie music 
are also making with much mazuma at box 
offices all over the country. Names like 
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Tex Williams, Eddy Arnold, Spade Cooley, 
Red Ingle, and Al Trace are giving right 
smart competition to the Crosbys, Comos, 
and Sinatras, and they have pushed many 
a tune right up on top. 

Some hillbilly songs like There’s A Star 
Spangled Banner Waving Somewhere have 
had tremendous sales in rural areas with- 
out the benefit of the usual Tin Pan Alley 
fanfare, and their ‘importance must be 
reckoned with. She'll Be Comin’ Round 
The Mountain When She Comes, Nobody's 
Darlin’? But Mine, and I Like Mountain 
Music are hillbilly songs from way back. 
Feudin’ and Fightin’ by Al Dubin and Bur- 
ton Lane shows what a hillbilly type can 
do when a couple of professional tune- 
smiths go to work on it. 

Westerns have been ever more promi- 
nent on the Hit Parade: The Last Round- 
Up, Pistol-Packin?’ Mama, Home On The 
Range, Smoke, Smoke, Smoke, Deep In 
The Heart Of Texas, and Hair Of Gold, 
Eyes Of Blue are some examples. In 1948 
there was a period when this type actually 
dominated the Hit Parade, which gives you 
some idea of its potentialities. 

For the sake of completeness an “inter- 
national” group should be added to hill- 
billy and western under the folk song head- 
ing. The polka, for instance, is a Polish 
folk-dance. But it is also a frequent num- 
ber-one tune type in the jukes—songs like 
Beer Barrel Polka, Pennsylvania Polka, and 
more recently, Too Fat Polka. Also, you 
could have an Irish group like Glocca 
Morra, Shauny O’Shay, and Galway Bay. 

The folk song group as a whole has not 
been considered commercial. But enough 
big hits have come out of it to prove that 
it would be worth your while to be on the 
look-out for a really hot idea in this cate- 
gory and to be able to write up your idea 
when you get it. 

Side by side with the development of the 
songs America sings has come the growth 
of the new American dance music, jazz. 
Specifically, it is the music of men like 
Duke Ellington, Lionel Hampton, Benny 
Goodman, Bix Biederbecke, Louis Arm- 
strong, Art Tatum, Stan Kenton, and 
“Dizzy” Gillespie. Stemming directly from 
the great Negro spiritual and work songs, 





it is the most original American contribu- 
tion to the world’s music. 

A jazz song can be defined as a song, 
whose melody reflects the influence of in- 
strumental jazz. 

Jersey Bounce, for example, was a big 
hit song. But its melody is straight out of 
the jazz man’s bag of riffs. Johnny Mer- 
cers G.I. Jive, Phil Moore’s Shoo-Shoo 
Baby, and songs like Shoo Fly Pie And 
Apple Pan Dowdy by Sammy Gallop and 
Guy Woods, and my own It Takes Time 
are examples of the same influence. In 
the ballad field, Hoagy Carmichael’s Star- 
dust shows how slow tempo jazz can re- 
flect itself in the melody of a popular song, 
although Stardust itself cannot be called 
a jazz song. 

Boogie-woogie music, which has enjoyed 
several revivals, has also produced its pro- 
totype in the commercial song world and 
should be included under the heading of 
jazz songs. Beat Me Daddy, Eight To The 
Bar, Cow-Cow Boogie, Rhumboogie, and 
Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy by those masters 
of this form Don Raye and Gene DePaul, 
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“Western music has become popular.” 


are a few of the hits that rode the revival 
wave. 

The musical idiom of the blues is closely 
related to boogie-woogie, and Blues In The 
Night (music by Harold Arlen, lyric by 
Johnny Mercer) is a fine example of the 
instrumental influence in a commercial hit. 
It is music which captures the spirit of the 
real blues and at the same time expands 


the usual twelve-bar pattern into an effect- 
ive and original new form. 

The lyric style of the jazz type song is 
highly colloquial, humorous and smart, 
filled with the latest in current slang. It 
is frequently ungrammatical but deliberate- 
ly so, and sounds as though it were lifted 
right out of a smooth-flowing conversation. 
I do not believe there is any lyricist who 
can top Johnny Mercer in this field. Study 
his lyrics, especially G.J. Jive and Blues In 
The Night, and you'll see how a good jazz 
lyric is written. 

To conclude, jazz songs get a good re- 
ception from certain publishers. If well 
written, they’re good for a couple of rec- 
ordings at least, though they’re not often 
made “plug” songs by the publisher unless 
they show signs of taking on their own. 

The infiltration of south-of-the-border 
tunes in recent years has become so com- 
plete that Latin rhythms have become an 
everyday part of America’s listening diet, 
and some publishing houses specialize al- 
most exclusively in them. In many cases 
the music is imported and Tin Pan Alley 
lyrics added to or substituted for the or- 
iginal lyric (e. g. The Peanut Vendor). In 
other instances, the entire product is syn- 
thetic, American-made, modeled on tradi- 
tional Latin dance rhythms (like Manana 
by Peggy Lee and Dave Barbour). 

The first invader was the tango, a dance 
from the Argentine, of which the songs 
Jealousy and La Cumparsita are examples. 
The tango is temporarily out of fashion, 
but a comeback is never impossible in the 
song business. 

Then came, a real Hit-Parade contender 
from Cuba, ‘in the form of the rumba. 
Songs like When Yuba Plays The Tuba 
Down In Cuba, The Peanut Vendor, Latin 
From Manhattan, and Harold Rome’s 
South America, Take It Away took the 
country by storm. Rumbas have _ been 
around for many years, but haven’t lost 
their appeal, in spite of tough competition. 

Cole Porter’s Begin The Beguine started 
the beguine on the road to the Tin Pan 
Alley popularity which it still retains. And 
who can forget the long snaking conga 
line that heralded in the era of the conga 
with such songs as One, Two, Three, Kick, 
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followed later by the exciting samba so 
dramatically presented in Bob Russell’s big 
hit of a few years ago, Brazil. 

Note that each of these five South Amer- 
ican song types is inseparably linked with 
a specific dance form. 

Last but not least comes calypso out 
of Trinidad. In its home territory, calypso 
is a folk music based on improvisation both 
of words and melody. The subject matter 
ranges all the way from love songs to songs 
of the deepest “social significance.” Any 
topical item right off the front page is fair 
game for the calypso singers, who, by the 
way, adopt some rip-roaring names for 
themselves like the Lord Invader, the Lord 
Executor, Attila the Hun, The Growler, 
and Houdini. 

The calypso’s most outstanding charac- 
teristic is the use of dialect with the word 
accents placed on the wrong syllable. Tin 
Pan Alley took the style over with a bang 
in the imported Rum And Coca-Cola, the 
very clever Sing Me A Tropical Song, and 
Allie Wrubel’s J Do, Do, Do Like You. 

A commercially acceptable calypso tune 
is very difficult to write, but if you can 
write one, you’ve got something. 

The last of the publisher types is the 
standard song. Standard songs are songs 
meant for singing, not dancing. Typical 
are such songs as Glory Road, Ah Sweet 
Mystery of Life, Trees, On the Road To 
Mandalay, etc. Religious songs such as Ave 
Maria and strictly long-hair “art songs” 
could also be included in this group. 

This type differs from all the others 
mainly in its seriousness of approach to 
both words and music. It has the “heavier” 
quality associated with greater depth of 
feeling. It differs also in its rhythmic free- 
dom of form. It does not maintain the 
strict tempo of dance music, nor does it 
adhere to the rather rigid restrictions of 
the dgnce music forms. 

The standard song, then, is in a world 
of its own, quite separate from the run- 
of-the-mill Tin Pan Alley creation, and 
will not be further discussed here. It has 
been touched on briefly because you should 
be able to recognize and classify the type 
when you hear it. 

One more thing: You'll often hear 
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dance musicians use the word standard in 
reference to commercial hit tunes of the 
past years, which were good enough to live 
longer than the usual four to six months 
of the average popular song: Margie, 
More Than You Know, Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes, Sweet Sue, Embraceable You, 
etc., etc. Don’t confuse this “pop stand- 
ard” with the type described above. It is 
simply the musician’s way of paying a com- 
pliment to a tune by placing it in the cate- 
gory of “songs that will live.” 

You’ll find it good practice from now on 
to try classifying the songs you hear on the 
air. You'll be surprised how much you 
can learn that way. 

From the standpoint of music, popular 
songs divide into two broad groups, the 
ballad type and the rhythm type, with 
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“For each Latin type —a dance form.” 


many subdivisions and gradations between 
the two. 

The ballad is a song with the main em- 
phasis on a flowing melodic line, with 
rhythm and accents subdued and _ secon- 
dary, and on the whole leaning toward the 
slower tempos. There are several ballad 
types, the most common of which are: 

1. The slow foxtrot in 4/4 time. Half 
of the tunes on the Hit Parade any 
week in the year are this kind, songs 
like As Time Goes By, White Christ- 
mas, Among My Souvenirs, etc. The 
tempo is very slow and the mood easy- 
going and relaxed. The melody tends 
to have more shorter note values, 
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quarter notes and eighths, than: 


2. The foxtrot in slightly faster tempo 
called “alla breve.” This type is char- 
acterized by many long note values in 
the melody, half notes and whole 
notes, thus requiring a slightly faster 
tempo to keep the performance from 
dragging. It includes melodies like I’m 
Always Chasing Rainbows, You Were 
Meant For Me, and Beyond The Blue 
Horizon. 


3. The slow waltz, 3/4 time, which 
is always with us. The Anniversary 
Song, What’ll I Do, Remember, Alice 
Blue Gown, Three O’Clock In The 
Morning, Now Is The Hour are just 
a few out of a few thousand possible 
examples. 

4. The rhythm ballad. As its name 
suggests, this is a crossbreed, border- 
ing in many cases on the rhythm type 
and therefore more difficult to classify. 
Some examples are clearly ballads, yet 
have more rhythmic melody and a 
more pronounced rhythmic background 
than the types above. These are tunes 
like My Future Just Passed, Peg O’ 
My Heart, Body and Soul, and Star- 
dust. They make much use of the 
dotted eighth and sixteenth rhythmic 
pattern and even syncopation. Even 
closer to thé borderline are songs like 
It Had To Be You, Tea For Two, and 
Sweet Lorraine. 


There are also certain Latin tunes that 
have a flowing melody, clearly ballad 
types, but with a marked rhythmic ac- 
companiment, which could also be 
classified as rhythm ballads. This is 
particularly true of the beguine, as in 
Begin The Beguine and—an even bet- 
ter example—Ballerina. 


Ballads are on the whole bigger sellers 
and have a longer life than rhythm songs. 
But they require more plugging and invest- 
ment by the publisher and are therefore 
harder to place, especially by unknown 
writers. 

A rhythm song is one in which the em- 
phasis is strongly on rhythm and accent, 
both in the melodic line and in the back- 


ground accompaniment. Here are the more 

important types: 
1. Foxtrots in 4/4 and “alla breve.” 
This is the most common type and 
ranges from a slow beat as in Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ through the more frequent 
medium tempo of On The Sunny Side 
Of the Street to the slightly frantic 
pace of Crazy Rhythm. 
(This group as a whole is what is 
often exclusively referred to as rhythm 
tunes. This is less satisfactory than 
the definition with which this section 
opens, because it restricts the use of 
the word rhythm to only one type, 
popular jazz, dance rhythm.) 
2. Polkas in 2/4 or “alla breve.” There 
is rarely a period when the gay lift of 
a polka isn’t brightening up the mu- 
sical horizon and also some publisher’s 
pocketbook. Already mentioned in an- 
other connection were Beer Barrel 
Polka, Pennsylvania Polka, and Too 
Fat Polka. 
3. Boogie-Woogie. Boogie-woogie can 
be a slow 4/4 or a fast “alla breve,” 
with a bass pattern of four quarters, 
eight eighths, or dotted eighths and 
sixteenths, or combinations of these 
rhythms. Melodically very similar to 
the blues type and based on the same 
twelve-bar pattern, it stems from the 
Negro spiritual and instrumental jazz. 
Also previously mentioned are Cow 
Cow Boogie, Rhumboogie, Boogie- 
Woogie Bugle Boy, and Beat Me 
Daddy, Eight To The Bar. 
4. Marches in 2/4, 4/4, “alla breve,” 
or 6/8. Apart from the typical march 
of the military band, there have been a 
few commercially successful marches. 
MacNamara’s Band, Over There, and 
The Stein Song are a few examples. 
5. Latin Rhythms. Already discussed 
as a publisher type, as a music type 
Latin tunes come under the heading of 
rhythm songs. 

Let’s write a song together, the two of 
us, like any team of writers in actual 
practice. Where do we begin? Well, there 
are several ways to start, but the simplest 
is to begin at the beginning, namely the 
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title. I find that method works best for 
me, and it is the way many writers work. 

There are other ways. You could write 
a tune first and dig up a title and lyric 
to fit. There are lyric writers who are able 
to work from a “cold” tune, and many a 
hit song is written this way. Obvious ex- 
amples are songs adapted from the classics, 
such as I’m Always Chasing Rainbows from 
Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromptu” in C# 
minor and Indian Summer, which was ori- 
ginally an instrumental piece by Victor 
Herbert. 

Or sometimes a writer gets a couple of 
good lines for a lyric which lead into a 
title and a tune. This is not too frequent 
a procedure, however. 

The most logical method is still to get 
the title first. It is not only the starting 
point, but also the focus, the center around 
which your song is built, which the listener 
keeps in mind while the song is being per- 
formed and which you must keep con- 
stantly in mind when writing. 

Before we can start, there are certain 
things about titles we should know. First, 
where do we get them? If you keep your 
eyes and ears open, you can get titles any- 
where and everywhere. 


1. You go to movies and plays, hear 
the actors, watch the scenes. The 
titles, situations, and dialogue are 
loaded with ideas you can use, if you 
are on the ball. Remember the movie 
“To Each His Own”? Well, Ray 
Evans and Jay Livingston wrote a 
song using that title, and it did right 
well by the boys who knew a good 
song title when they saw it. 

2. You read the papers every day— 
at least the comic strips and maybe a 
headline or two. You may even read 
a book on occasion, and you certainly 
take a peek at some of the slick pic- 
ture magazines. There is plenty of ma- 
terial to be found in all of these. Book 
titles have long been easy pickings for 
songwriters. I Cover The Waterfront 
by Johnny Green and Eddy Heyman, 
My Sister And I by Hy Zaret, Joan 
Whitney, and Alex Kramer, Farewell 
To Arms by Allie Wrubel and Abner 
Silver, and Stars Fell On Alabama by 


Mitchell Parrish are just a few of 
many examples of song hits based on 
book titles. 


3. Two excellent sources are radio 
and television. You can hear and see 
almost everything now, any time of 
the day or night. Of particular im- 
portance are the big-time comedy 
programs, the Benny, Cantor, Crosby, 
Allen, Hope shows, etc. Next in im- 
portance are the light-weight, fast. 
moving story hours. 


Remember this: all the material for 
these shows is turned out by profes- 
sional gag writers and scripters whose 
stock in trade is the ability to give the 
king’s English just that cute little 
twist that gets an idea across to the 
listener in the clearest, shortest man- 
ner possible. Radio and television give 
you a chance to eavesdrop on conver- 
sation in its most concentrated form, 
and it’s made to order for song ma- 
terial. 





“You can get a title from the radio.” 


4. Conversation, your own ordinary 
give-and-take with the people around 
you, is a very productive source of 
titles if your ears are paying any at- 
tention to what’s coming out of your 
own or your friend’s mouth. Some 
terrific titles have been born that way! 
You see, in the final analysis it’s what 
you and I and the millions like us say 
and do that the movies and books and 
radio and television want to tell about. 
So, just watch your language! 
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The second thing we must know is what 
elements go to make up a good title. 
Briefly, titles should be: 1) short, 2) cur- 
rent), 3) catchy, and 4) original. 

Originality in a title is something you 
should fight for. The first thing a pub- 
lisher sees is the title. If your title is dif- 
ferent, he will at least be interested enough 
to look at your first eight bars. If the title 
is ordinary—one that he has seen a thou- 
sand times in one form or another—you’ve 
got one strike against you at the start. 

Now can we start writing? Not quite— 
there are still a couple of things to straight- 
en out. First, where shall we place the title? 
‘There are actually six possible answers to 
that: 

1. At the beginning, “on the nose,” 
making it a “front title.” This is the 
most common and most desirable spot. 
The listener knows at once what the 
title is and can remember it more 
easily. That’s why publishers prefer 
front-title songs such as When Day Is 
Done, Margie, Night And Day, etc. 

2. In the middle of the first eight 

bars, as in Near You, Miss Annabelle 

Lee, and Always, with one line of 

lyric to “set” it. 

3. At the end of the first eight, as in 
My Blue Heaven, Personality, and 
You Took Advantage Of Me, in 
which case the first three lines of lyric 
build up to it. 

4. At the end of the song only (When 
I Lost You, Shepherd Serenade, Strip 
Polka). 

5. Not in the song at all, as in the 
Anniversary Waltz and Nature Boy. 
6. In the verse, but not in the chorus 
(Chloe). 

I don’t think I have to tell you these 
last three possibilities are rare and should 
not be used as models of title placement. 

One last question: How many times 
should we use the title in the song? The 
number of times the title appears in a song 
depends largely on the form of the song. 
We can say that repetition of the title is 
one of the most important keys to a song’s 
success. Remember how everyone went 
around singing the words Open The Door, 





Richard, though they didn’t know any of 
the other words? (Were there any others?) 
And you'll hear them sing “Da da da—da 
da da, Near You—da da da—da da da, 
Near You.” Or Margie, da da da da, de 
da da Margie, da da da da, de da da.” 
The one thing they’ll always remember is 
the title, if the song is well handled. 














“Make a lyric sound like conversation.” 


You'll find that the title appears at least 
three times in the average song—often- 
times more, as in Near You, where it ap- 
pears five times. If it appears less than 
three, the sales figures are likely to go 
down in proportion. 

1. A song lyric is a simple poem that tells 
a simple story. 

2. The story is told in a definite form, 
corresponding exactly to the form of the 
music. 

3. It is told in rhythm or meter, as it is 
called in poetry, corresponding exactly to 
rhythm patterns in music. 

4. And it is told in rhyme, a device not 
only pleasant to the ear, but adding to the 
unity of the lyric and making it easier to 
remember. 

Such are the bare facts. Now we’ve got 
to put some flesh on them there bones. 

In all great songs there is a single thread 
running through every line of the lyric, 
from the title down to the last word. The 
title contains the thread you’re looking for. 
Study it carefully, for there is more than 
one direction in which it could develop. 
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Find the one idea—the idea around which 
your whole lyric will center—and when 
you find it, hang on to it for dear life. 

The opening lines of the lyric should 
state the complete idea of the song; the 
rest of the song should simply develop this 
first statement. Don’t get off the subject 
and bring in ideas not directly tied in with 
the main theme. In sixteen lines or less 
there just isn’t room for more than one 
thought, clearly stated and developed. 

The one feature which more than any 
other distinguishes a popular song lyric 
from most other forms of poetry is its 
natural, conversational tone. The real trick 
to good lyric writing is the ability to make 
it sound like ordinary, everyday conversa- 
tion. Test every line of your lyric by ask- 
ing yourself: “Is that the way I would say 
it in real life?” If it sounds forced, arti- 
ficial, stilted, or high-fallutin’—in short, 
unnatural — change it. Make it pass the 
“conversation test.” , 

Here it is again, that “make it fresh, 
make it original” business all over again. 
But how can it be emphasized too much? 
If your lyric isn’t fresh, your chances of 
breaking in are pretty slim. Here are a 
few of the sky points where freshness 
counts most. 


(a) The idea itself must have some- 
thing new in it, something different, 
original, fresh. 
(b) Your choice of words should be 
made carefully. Try using words that 
paint pictures, simple words, not com- 
plicated ones, words that seem specific, 
not vague and abstract. 
(c) Figures of speech (metaphors, 
similies, etc.) can greatly enrich a lyric 
if not overdone. 
The most common of all phrases, “I 
love you,” can be said in many differ- 
ent ways: “I’ve got you under my 
skin,” “You’re my everything,” “You 
are the cream in my coffee,” “You 
* go te my head,” “I surrender, dear,” 
etc. (though the original still comes 
in quite handy). A phrase with a 
twist can do a lot for your lyric. 
(d) The rhyming should be as fresh 
as possible. 


Generally speaking, the shorter the lyric 
the better. Now Is The Hour had exactly 
thirty-three words in chorus; Ballerina had 
123 words. The average, as usual, is some- 
where in between, but try to keep it down 
to between sixty and ninety. Publishers 
prefer shorter lyrics. Note that ballads will 
tend to have fewer words than rhythm 
tunes. This is because they usually have 
more sustained notes than rhythm songs. 

The most acceptable lyric is the two- 
way lyric, one that can be sung either, by 
a boy or a girl singer. That kind of lyric 
obviously can get more performances than 
a lyric which can be sung only by one, 
but not the other. However, if you do get 
a good idea for a one-way song, don’t 
pass it up. The Man I Love is a song for 
girl singers, and it didn’t do so badly. 

When the song is finished, the first thing 
to do is to make a so-called “lead sheet.” 
This consists of the melody alone with the 
words printed or typed just below. When 
submitting the song for copyright, that’s 
all that is required. 

If a publisher or performer asks for a 
lead sheet, you should also indicate the 
harmony by the chord symbols above each 
measure, e. g., C, D,, G,, etc. A lead sheet 
with the harmony thus written out is all 
that a professional musician needs to per- 
form the song. 

But the best way to submit a song to 
performers or publishers is in sheet music 
form, arranged just as published songs are 
arranged. 

A sheet music arrangement consists of 
three lines, one vocal and two for the piano 
part with the words printed or typed be- 
low the vocal part. It contains an intro- 
duction, verse, chorus, and first and second 
endings. 

Simplicity again is the watchword 
throughout. If you are a pianist, you'll 
have to overcome the temptation to write 
fancy arrangements. Avoid all pianistic 
tricks, such as arpeggios and breaks and 
left-hand acrobatics. These serve only to 
make the music difficult to read, and when 
you’re showing your song around, that can 
hurt your chances. Here are a few sug- 
gestions to guide you. 

(Continued to page 80) 
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By Paul Fairman 


A VERSATILE FREE-LANCE can make a good 
living here in Chicago without ever sub- 
mitting a manuscript beyond the corporate 
limits of this flourishing mid-western vil- 
lage—theoretically, that is. 

Ziff-Davis is a good example of what 
we have here. A house with something for 
everybody. Copy about blushing brides, 
space ships, western bad men, radio, tele- 
vision, photography, how to build a better 
rat trap, or how to put a troubled mind at 
rest—legally—are all grist for Ziff’s ever- 
grinding mill. Let’s slice Ziff up into sec- 
tions before we go on with other markets. 
Just for the record, the address is 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 

The three pulps are now handled by 
Howard Browne as editor, with William L. 
Hamling, managing editor, and Lila Shaf- 
fer, associate editor. Mr. Browne, a ver- 
satile fellow, just returned from Hollywood, 
where he worked for two years under the 
name of John Evans, doing both novels 
and radio shows. (Ray Palmer, former edi- 
tor of Amazing Stories, has resigned to 
edit Fate which has editorial offices in 
Evanston, Illinois. ) 






market 
letter 
from 


chicago 


Lila is riding herd on Mammoth Western 
while the handsome Bill runs Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures. Address 
them accordingly. Incidentally, they asked 
me to say again that Mammoth Detective, 
Mammoth Mystery, and Mammoth Adven- 
ture were suspended two years ago. This 
was previously reported, yet they still re- 
ceive scripts for these mags from as far 
away as Australia. 

The requirements on their three current 
books haven’t changed except that the 
leaning is somewhat away from fantasy and 
toward straight science-fiction. 

Mammoth Western has perked up under 
the sure hand of Miss Shaffer. The gal 
knows what she wants and gets it. The 
features she has added are being talked 
about. No change here either, though it 
appears to me that Lila is possibly a little 
more sympathetic to the feminine angle 
and to love interest. But what gal editor 
isn’t? Rates, on the three, run 14%c and up. 

Louis Zara is the big wheel in the 
General Book Division at Ziff, and he is 
cold to fiction at present. His big need is 
for good how-to-do-it books. They’ve pub- 
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lished some very fine volumes on horses, 
orchids, china and glassware. When a 
manuscript interests them they do a beauti- 
ful job on it. Also, scripts on self-help 
will catch Zara’s eye—the now-popular 
inspirational type of thing like how to quit 
worrying and generate peace of mind. 
However, since books on these last two 
have already been written, I’m using them 
only as examples. To save everyone’s time 
and postage, Mr. Zara suggests a letter if 
you feel you have something of interest to 
him. He’ll give you his reaction pronto. 

Ziff's Popular Photography is pretty much 
on top of the heap in its field and, partner, 
it aims to stay there. This is a slick mag 
channeled toward the vast army of pho- 
tographically-minded people. Pop Photo’s 
job is to show them how to do it better. 
Frank Fenner Jr. is editor ‘here. He is 
interested in striking examples of the pho- 
tographic art in any of its classifications; 
both color and black and white are accept- 
able especially if pix are unusual, dramatic 
or exciting. The “how I did it and how you 
too can do it” angle is of prime importance 
—the backbone of the magazine. Photo- 
graphic know-how is the key. They pay 
2c a word for copy and $5.00 for pix. 
That’s the real minimum on both. 

The first issue of Ziff’s new slick, Modern 
Bride is now on-the stands. This is a thick 
quarterly, edited by Marjorie Binford 
Woods, a gracious lady and a nationally- 
known bridal consultant. The mag is a 
complete guide for today’s bride-to-be and 
bride, and is aimed toward brides in the 
medium income brackets. It is important 
to remember that Modern Bride is edited 
with a definite time-period in view. Its 
material is for the girl from the time she 
announces her engagement until hubby 
totes her over the door sill. From there, 
the home magazines take over and Modern 
Bride is definitely not competing with them. 
So keep this in mind when you submit 
and ask yourself: Will this article interest 
the girls Modern Bride is catering to? A 
fifty-cent, class publication, the rates are of 
course good. Better keep your copy at 
2000 or under. Since the magazine will 
have a fast turnover in readership, its edi- 
torial fare may tend to repeat itself. 
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Radio & Television News, edited by 
Oliver Read, wants authoritative articles on 
research, development, and application of 
radio, television and electronics. The last 
word in the title of this monthly could be 
misleading, so let me warn you that this is a 
technical magazine from beginning to end. 
No room here for the revelation that Billy 
Blatt, the new radio crooner, wears mauve 
Lengths: 1500 to 2000 words. 
Rates 4 to five cents a word for copy. This 
includes diagrams or illustrations. 


drawers. 


The boys at Flying went into detail tell- 
ing me what they don’t want. The market 
here is wide open but they’ve been done 
to death with rehashed material. This is 
particularly true of the aviation person- 
ality and aviation utility fields. They 
search wistfully for the new approach, the 
fresh slant. Doctor Jones has been flying to 
his patient’s bedside for years. That’s not 
new, pal, and it’s not fresh. But if your 
Doc Jones flies upside down carrying his 
black bag in his teeth and for logical rea- 
sons, I think Flying would be interested. 
The mag is slanted toward the light plane 
owner and enthusiast. A great many of 
its readers are in the military, so about 
twenty-five per cent of Flying’s space is 
used for developments in this field. A 
propos to nothing much, I’d say that a 
reporter’s instinct would be a definite asset 
to writers aiming at this mag. If you have 
something please query instead of shooting 
in the manuscript. Address Curtis Fuller. 
The payment is $75.00 to $150.00 with top 
length at 3000 words. 


Newspapers 


The Chicago Tribune—435 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. A. M. Kennedy, Sunday 
feature editor. The Graphic, the Tribune's 
Sunday supplement is published here, also 
the rotogravure Sunday picture section. Pix 
submitted may be of a wide variety but must 
always be within the bounds of good taste. 
The Trib is a family newspaper. Must be 
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of top professional quality and, of course, 
human interest is the big point. They use 
quite a little cheesecake in the rotogravure. 
The Graphic is to a great extent staff 
written, but Mr. Kennedy is interested in 
free-lance offerings. Better take a look at 
the Graphic before you submit. Then if 
you have something that seems to fit, shoot 
Kennedy a letter telling him what it is. No 
fiction please. I notice they quite often use 
material about interesting people, dead or 
alive. 


As a case in point, Bill Brannon, a free- 
lance friend of mine, sold them an article 
about Yellow Kid Weil, the well-known 
(by his own admission) ex-con man. Rates 
are good. 


The Chicago Daily News—400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. Thomas Collins, feature 
editor. They run a photo competition each 
year which runs for six weeks during the 
summer. There are four classifications, 
Babies & Children—Adults—Animals— 
Scenes & Still Life. The prizes are in cash. 
Collins said that exceptional photos might 
be accepted anytime. I suppose they mean 
something like that one of the dog climbing 
the fence that hit about every paper in the 
U. S. recently. And they beg—please! no 
fiction! They get a lot of it probably be- 
cause they distribute This Week with their 
Saturday edition. If you’ve got some fiction 
for This Week, send it directly to them in 
New York. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce—12 E. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. David Dillman, 
managing editor. A daily newspaper of 
commerce and finance. Buys very little free- 
lance material. However, if you’ve figured 
out a fool-proof plan whereby we can spend 
it and have it, too, they’d probably be in- 
terested. So would I for that matter. They 
will buy local business news if it can be 
given national significance by you. 


I’ve noticed something relative to Chi- 
cago newspapers which might help you. 
It is the fact that they seem to be getting 
back to local feature stuff for the first time 
in many moons. The Trib just finished 
a series of front page articles exposing al- 
leged local quacks in the medical and 


psychiatric fields. And the Daily News is 
even now in the midst of a similar series on 
conditions in Chicago’s Skid Row. Could 
this reflect an overload of ponderous world- 
crisis food in the national stomach? Or are 
world crisis stories so much the same 
(China goes Red; England is Broke; France 
Wavers; Ditto Tito) that the readers are 
tired of them? 


General Magazines 


Popular Mechanics Magazine—200 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. Monthly—Rod- 
erick M. Grant, managing editor. The 
requirements here remain steadily un- 
changed: features having to do with the 
latest in science, invention, mechanics, with 
pictures or diagrams if needed to clarify 
or build the human interest which is im- 
portant. They favor a length of about 
2000 words or shorter. Pictures are a must. 
Payment runs anywhere from Ic to 10c a 
word on feature material, which includes 
payment for pix. $5.00 for very short filler 
material. 

Extension Magazine—1307 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. Eileen O’Hayer, editor. 
This is “The National Catholic Monthly” 
and should possibly be listed under religious 
publications but instead we’ll put it here. 
They aim at general family appeal. Fiction 
must be wholesome and not mamby-pamby 
type. Just see to it that there’s no violation 
of general] Catholic doctrine. Look the mag 
over. It has sections for each age group in 
the family picture. Articles may range 
widely and a religious theme is not a 
requirement. Romance, humor, mystery 
and adventure go here in fiction. Also 
others you may be able to think of. Lengths: 
2000 to 6000—1000 to 1500. Good rates. 


American Family Magazine — 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Norman Hoe- 


feld, newly-appointed editor. Distributed 
monthly (price, 5c) through associated, 
independent grocery store groups. Rates 


have been increased and payment is now on 
acceptance. Reports promptly on all ma- 
terial submitted. Uses family-type articles, 
fillers, etc. of general human interest, “how- 
to” ideas. About 3 fiction pieces per issue; 
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good quality of writing is essential. Word 
lengths, articles and stories, 1000 to 2000. 

Baseball Digest — 188 W. Randolph, 
Chicago 1. Herbert Simons, editor. Baseball 
Digest is a monthly aimed at people inter- 
ested in—well, what do you think? Simons 
is interested in being queried if you have an 
article on almost any phase of the sport. 
The mag covers big-league and college 
baseball. Simons uses personality material, 
technical, relative to strategy and such, 
historical. If you’re a baseball fan you'll 
know better than I. Most of the writing is 
done by men working in and around base- 
ball—sports reporters etc; but that doesn’t 
exclude you by any means if you can 
deliver. This firm also puts out an annual 
—Football Digest—which uses much less 
material, of course, but for this annual just 
change the word baseball to football and 
read the above again. Rates are by arrange- 
ment and excellent. 

Judy Magazine — 3323 S. Michigan, 
Chicago 16. Will Judy, editor. A fiction 
market here paying 1%c a word with 
prompt reports. Since it is a monthly for 
adults, Judy's formula has few restrictions 


other than the broad one of good taste. 
No fillers. Short rather than long articles 
featured. 


Fate—1i144 Ashland Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Ray Palmer, editor. This is the new by- 
monthly pioneer (two years old) that 
you've probably seen on the stands. It’s a 
pocket-size book selling very well at two 
bits and publishes no fiction. But they 
want articles up to 3,000 words —on the 
unusual, the strange, the mysterious, the 
mystic, the occult, the supernatural, as com- 
pletely authenticated as possible. A study 
of this mag is almost a must because it’s en- 
tirely new. Nothing exactly like it has ever 
been put on the stands. It ranges widely 
through its field. The first issue went deeply 
into the flying saucer business and the cur- 
rent issue has a lead article entitled “Was 
Lincoln A Mystic.” The mag was quoted 
extensively in the recent SEP series on the 
soaring dishware. A warning: No “taint so” 
stuff here. No debunking. The mag is based 
on the theory that “tis so.” Fate pays a cent 
a word and up now, but later, when they go 
monthly, it will be better. 
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They have a second mag called Other 
Worlds, the first issue of which will be on 
the stands when you read this. A pocket- 
size science-fiction, it will sell for 35c and 
will tend toward the “astounding type” 
of SF. These SF boys have definitive terms 
that are so much Greek to your Chicago 
correspondent, but keep the Clark Pub- 
lishing Company well in mind. I know 
the setup and I predict that before many 
years they'll be one of the biggest chain 
publishers in the country. 

True Experiences—221 N. LaSalle St, 
Chicago 1. Helen Bolstad. This one is for 
writers in the Chicago area only. Helen is 
the Chicago editor for True Experiences, a 
MacFadden publication. If you are outside 
the Chicago area, read this anyhow, but 
contact Ruth Welander at MacFadden’s 
main office—205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. Helen wants women’s true (and I do 
mean true) stories, principally of romance. 
She isn’t interested in anything appearing 
currently in the newspapers, wants no shock- 
ing or scandal-tinged.cases. True Exper- 
ences runs to a definite pattern. You can 
see what they want by checking an issue. 
Broken romances or marriages with human 
interest and an unusual twist. Helen, whom 
I know very well, told me that the yam 
she drools for will surely come in some day. 
It will be a broken-marriage yarn where 
reconciliation is brought about by a mother- 
in-law. If you have an idea, contact Helen 
before you even write it up. You have 
to walk a legal tightrope in this sort of 
thing and she’ll tell you how to proceed. 
Or maybe she’ll purchase your lead and 
write it up herself. Payment is very good 
and is by arrangement. 

Down-Beat—203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Ned E. Williams. “Music News From 
Coast-to-Coast” is one of their slogans. No 
fiction here. Articles of interest to the popu- 
lar music fans all over the nation. Not too 
much interested in that boy you know who 
toots a hot trumpet as they’re overloaded 
in the personality sketch department. Look 
the mag over. 1c a word and up. Photos 
$3.00 to $5.00. 
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“I want to oaet this check for $37.50 from Sterling Publications for my story ‘Sauce for 
the Gander,’ appearing in the current issue of Popular Love Magazine.” 


Book Publishers 


The Moody Press—153 Institute Place, 
Chicago 10. Miss E. A. Thompson. This is 
a Protestant undenominational publishing 
house. “We publish highly specialized evan- 
gelical literature and our requirements can 
hardly be stated here in a definitive man- 
ner. However, if any of your readers are 
familiar with the work we do and have a 


manuscript they feel would fit here, please 
send us a letter telling us about the manu- 
script. Please do not send the script until 
we request it.” The quote isn’t word-for- 
word, but it’s what they meant. Incidentally, 
you'll find a lot of this “query us first” 
business throughout the whole article. I 
don’t know whether it’s a universal trend 
with editors or not, but it makes sense. A 
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letter travels faster than a manuscript and 
can save the writer a great deal of useless 
mailing. Also, when the editor does ask 
for your script, you know it’s going into 
sympathetic and expectant hands. 

Childrens Press Inc.—Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Margaret Friskey. 
Books for children, both fiction and non-fic- 
tion. The slogan under their name in the 
phone book reads “Significant Children’s 
Books,” if that helps you. Margaret Friskey 
told me that she wants content and quality 
acceptable to both libraries and schools 
although Childrens Press also distributes 
through regular trade channels. 

Wilcox & Follett—1255 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. L. J. Keith. Interested in seeing 
non-fiction for adults with “no restrictions 
on subject.” To give you an idea, they have 
lately published or will publish Security For 
The People, a scholarly social and economic 
treatise ; a book on the Lions Clubs through- 
out the country; a Lincoln book; a book on 
color harmony; four religious books; and 
the autobiography of Lee de Forest, the 
radio personality. This may sound as though 
I’m in cahoots with their publicity man, but 
I’m not. By what they publish, ye shall 
know tlfem. Also, this is the home of the 
Charles W. Follett Award. A yearly com- 
petition, it pays $3,000 for the best book— 
fiction or non-fiction—for children in the 
eight to sixteen age group. One thousand 
dollars is outright, with the other two as 
guarantee against the first year’s royalties. 
The contest begins each year on January 
Ist. Write for brochure regarding the rules. 
Their interest in children’s books is not 
limited to this. They would like to see 
scripts for the small fry from pre-school 
through ’teen ages, fiction or non-fiction. 

Shasta Publishing Co.—5525 S.. Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. Everett F. Bleiler. 
Noted mainly, at present, for their books in 
the science-fiction field. The mention of fic- 
tion may be misleading because, although 
they specialize in imaginative fiction, they 
are much interested in looking at non- 
fiction. “Studies, criticisms, and references 
in the field of fantastic literature,” was the 
way Mr. Bleiler put it to me and you’re as 
smart as I am, so there it is. Late in 1950, 
they will be “interested in fictional works of 
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merit which are non-fantastic” when they 
move more definitely into broader trade 
channels. A small company moving solidly 
and surely forward. 

Reilly & Lee—325 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10. Elizabeth Laing Stewart. Here isa 
pleasant, courteous lady who treated me as 
though I were bringing her a check for a 
thousand dollars. To you who know her as 
Elizabeth Laing—she’s still the same lady, 
but married now. Reilly & Lee are gen- 
eral trade publishers of no small propor- 
tions. The interest here, as in so many 
Chicago book houses, is in juveniles and 
self-help or “how-to” books for adults, 
They want books for the younger child— 
only if they tie in definitely with his school 
work—none of the dime-store variety. More 
quality. Don’t be confused by the fact that 
they publish the Oz books. They are not 
interested in looking at scripts of that type. 
No poetry of any description either, even 
though they publish Edgar A. Guest. For 
adults they are especially interested in 
psychological, inspirational non-fiction, 
popularly written, but scientifically sound. 
All-in-all a nice editor, a nice house, a nice 
world. 

Whitehall Publishing Co.—310 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 6. Dorsey Montgomery. 
“We use stories in verse or prose for chil- 


dren from 3 to 9 years of age.” The length. 


on material of this sort is usually not more 
than twelve pages. No doubt it appears to 
be stuff you could knock off between yawns. 
Far from it! Did your vest-pocket edition 
ever ask you why a ball is round? If you 
can explain that to the imp’s satisfaction— 
but who can?—this is what you should be 
writing. 

Beckley-Cardy Co.—1632 S. Indiana 
Ave., Chicago 16. Sybil Anderson. Juvenile 
again. Fiction or non-fiction but especially 
with educational appeal for the child from 
six to twelve. Has to be suitable for supple- 
mentary reading in the grades. Please query 
them before you send the script. 


Radio 


The radio markets in Chicago are not 
too plentiful, but the ones we have are 
solid. One of the old standbys is: 
Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Company at their 
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new address—400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6. L. T. Wallace. Their requirements for 
First Nighter have not changed and should 
be familiar to every reader of THE Warit- 
ER's Dicest. Their by-word is light family 
-entertainment. By way of digging out in- 
formation, I asked, ““What about the ones 
you don’t buy. Give me the low-down on 
the ones you ship back.” 

“Trite, thin plots,” was the answer. 

“Can you slice that up a little bit?” 

They did and this is the way I analyze 
what they gave me: There is usually a lack 
of movement in the submissions, too much 
revelation of the plot through dialogue, toe 
much telling rather than doing. This seems 
to come right back to the old fiction max- 
im: Show it—don’t tell it. By plots that 
are too thin, I think they mean a story 
structure that doesn’t hold interest because 
nothing happens that’s important enough 
to make the listener care one way or the 
other. Also they get a lot of the worn-out 
structures where the listener arrives at the 
end of the half-hour long before the actors. 


This agency has a routine whereby five 
people read the scripts without knowing 
the author’s name. Thus the script stands 
on its own feet and is certainly given a fair 


shake. 


Two hundred to $300 depending on 
quality and they tell me they can always 
use a good show. 

Grant Advertising, Inc.—919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Myron Golden. They 
handle the Curtain Time show for Mars 
Incorporated and they are leaning to- 
ward light, romantic comedy with emphasis 
on the comedy. They get about fifteen 
scripts every week, out of which they select 
fifty-two for the year. Mr. Golden spoke of 
the difference between comedy and non- 
sense. A true sense of comedy in this game 
is worth a lot. 


I had a brush with radio recently and 
a word on it might be of value to you. I 
was fortunate enough to get sent to a vet- 
eran in the game, Jim Jewell, who handles 
the Jack Armstrong show for General 
Mills. Jim feels that the ratio of good radio 
writers to good fiction writers is about one 
to ten. Naturally, I was interested in the 





reasons for this ratio and set out to dis- 
cover them. 

Jewell, who is a glutton for punishment, 
let me breathe down his neck while he re- 
hearsed, directed, and aired a few Jack 
Armstrong broadcasts, and I learned a lot. 

You can’t write for radio and think along 
the lines of a fiction story for a magazine. 
While the basic principles hold true, this is 
an entirely different medium. There is a 
timing and a rhythm in radio drama that 
is an implement of the dramatist rather 
than of the fiction writer. In the average 
radio show you have a half-hour minus 
breaks to get your story over. Every word 
must further that story. Any word that 
doesn’t is excess baggage. A great many 
radio scripts are rejected because they are 
unworkable radio-wise. Too many writers 
regard sound effects as something to 
achieve dramatic effect rather than as 
means of moving their story toward its end- 
ing. Try to keep any sound effects you 
need as simple and brief as possible and for 
this the director will love you. Don’t manu- 
facture problems for the director. 


Trade Publications 


Illinois Beverage Journal—One N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 2. James O’Brien, editor. 
This publication caters to the processor, 
wholesaler, and merchandiser of alcoholic 
beverages. As with all trade journals, it has 
one basic aim first and foremost—to help 
its readers do a better job and make a 
greater success of their business. They are 
interested in articles on any of the above 
units in their industry and in a man who is 
doing a better job and why, because his 
story will help others in the industry to 
follow suit. If you spot something new in 
a night club or a liquor store, possibly you 
could ghost the article, thus highlighting 
the personality involved. Please query Mr. 
O’Brien on anything you have. He’ll okay 
it or nix it promptly. Rates are good and 
on arrangement. 

Specialty Salesman’s Magazine—307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. H. Minchen, 
editor. Eight hundred to 1,500 word inspir- 
ational sales helps for people in the specialty 
(Continued to page 86) 
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WRITING FOR THE 


LIQUOR TRADE 
JOURNALS 


By Albert Keshen 


A MAN WALKED INTO the stores of ten 
metropolitan liquor retailers one day and 
said, “My wife is having a few people for 
a party. I guess I need something to drink.” 
He was prepared to spend up to twenty 
dollars in each store provided he was given 
a successful sales talk. He spent $50.08 in 
the ten stores and walked out of the last 
with an armful of liquor and a liquor trade 
journal story which was reprinted by trade 
publications all over the country. 
Although this story was done on assign- 
ment for the Southern States Beverage 
Journal, it is a good example of the type 
of article which liquor paper editors want 
to buy because they know it will be read, 
discussed, and acted upon by their readers. 
Writing for the liquor publications re- 
quires particular care and a specialized 
knowledge which most business paper writ- 
ers do not possess because the liquor in- 
dustry is, in many respects, different from 
the average industry. Yet, the right touch 
for this type of trade paper article can be 
attained, especially if the contributor treats 
the industry as a legal and gainful occupa- 
tion in which thousands of men and women 


earn their living, either in retail stores, as . 


wholesalers, or in the distillery plants. 
The field should warrant the interest 
not only of writers, but of filler specialists, 
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cartoonists, and photographers. Subjects 
may be obtained throughout the entire 
country, even in the monopoly administered 
states, since there is a publication which 
covers those states. In fact, there are pub- 
lications covering many facets of the indus- 
try as well as various geographical regions. 

It should be noted immediately that the 
liquor industry consists of three separate 
branches, one dealing with the production 
and sale of wine, the second involving beer, 
and the third having to do with distilled 
spirits, or liquor itself. Most of the pub- 
lications cover the third field. Several of 
these are slicks with a national slant, pretty 
pretentious magazines, going in for art 
work, attractive color arrangements, and 
special type. 

Closely allied with the liquor papers are 
the beer and wine publications. The latter, 
like the former, are vertical, in that they 
usually cover their specialized fields only. 
But this does not mean that the less 
specialized, retail liquor publications like 
Liquor Store and Dispenser and Package 
Store Management would not be interested 
in good beer and wine stories. The stamp 
of a selling contributor is his inherent 
knowledge of what the editor of a par- 
ticular paper is looking for. Although this 
article will deal primarily with the straight 

























liquor publications, there are many in- 
stances in which statements made about 
those magazines will also apply to the beer 
and wine publications. 

What do the liquor paper editors want? 
Like their colleagues handling other mer- 
chandising periodicals, they want manu- 
scripts tailored to their specifications. Their 
wants vary from season to season, so it is 
best for the contributor to query in order 
to find out what the editors need. Some- 
times they may be pushing particular items, 
such as gin, rum, or special occasion pack- 
ages. 

Aside from knowing the difficulties which 
face all trade paper editors, it would help 
the liquor publications contributor to know 
the problems which stem from the liquor 
industiy itself and are peculiar to the trade 
papers of that industry. These problems 
are threefold. 


In the first place, the liquor trade is sub- 


ject to laws and regulations that are made- 


and enforced by the federal government, the 
state, the county, and the city. This huge 
mass of legislative skull work often makes 
the treatment of a subject or a condition 
in the state of New York entirely point- 
less to a retailer or barkeeper in the state 
of Texas. Remember that a trade journal, 
unless it is a regional or a local, goes into 
every state, and the information dissemina- 
ted must have a broad appeal. 

Secondly, few industries have such a com- 
plex tax structure. The liquor publications 
writer, although he may never write about 
tax matters directly, should have a thorough 
knowledge of past and present tax laws, 
(and those still being considered) or he 
may not be in a position to discuss author- 
itatively an industry problem closely related 
to taxation. 


The ever-changing regulations and tax 
laws, although they offer a challenge, are 
in reality an advantage to the liquor trade 
paper writers. Some industries, by their 
nature, have very little actual news from 
month to month. Because this is not true 
of the liquor industry, the liquor paper 
editors can use news and editorial features. 
They cater to a news hunger in the trade 
and the writer who hopes to profit by writ- 


ing for the liquor publications would do 
well to concern himself with news coverage 
of that industry in this territory. Paren- 
thetically, trade writers located in state 
capitals are sitting on a veritable gold 
mine of news material that can be ex- 
ploited. Bills are introduced at every legis- 
lative session affecting various branches of 
the alcoholic beverage trades. Beverage 
magazine readers are vitally affected by 
such legislation. In addition, state enforce- 
ment agencies are valuable news sources, 
even when legislatures have adjourned. 
Finally, and of greatest importance, is 
the fact that the liquor industry is a public 
concern because of its social significance. 
A writer for the liquor papers must, of ne- 
cessity, be a good public relations man for 
the industry at large. He should, therefore, 
be particularly careful about adhering to a 
standard of “good taste” in his writing. 
Because many persons are opposed in 
conscience to the consumption of liquor 
and because of the illegal activities of many 
citizens during the Prohibition era, the liq- 
uor industry itself is sometimes looked down 
upon. Naturally, the great majority of liq- 
uor paper readers are workers in that in- 
dustry and they are trying very hard to 
gain the public approval which is right- 
fully theirs as hard-working members of a 
trade. When you write in a liquor publi- 
cation, you are not only speaking to these 
men and women, but you are speaking 
for them to the public. For instance, the 
activities of individual tradesmen—distil- 
lers, wholesalers, retailers—who help in 
charity drives or engage in civic better- 
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ment programs, might make good storics, 
especially for the local papers. 

Never forget, too, that the liquor industry 
has real, active, and aggressive enemies. 
Unlike the shoe, clothing, or food industries 
which have no opposition, the liquor people 
must contend always with the Prohibition- 
ists. The Volstead Act is gone, it is true, 
but the Prohibitionists are still a powerful 
and militant group, especially in some parts 
of the country. You must write so that noth- 
ing you say can be used against the indus- 
try you represent by its enemies. Try not 
to place too much emphasis on the crea- 
tion of new customers, and play up the 
service-to-customers angle whenever you 
can. 

In a way, this “touchiness” on the subject 
of liquor manufacture is an advantage to 
the trade paper writers. The advertising 
of liquor is more closely regulated by the 
various authorities than any other type of 
advertising. Because the taboos in liquor 
advertising are endless and exceedingly con- 
fining, the alcoholic beverage makers are 
searching constantly for ways in which to 
intensify and broaden their ad campaigns. 
Any writer who can locate and describe 
new merchandising methods will be a 
welcome contributor to the liquor publica- 
tions. 

If the writer has had actual experience 
in the liquor industry, he will be ahead of 
the writer with no industry experience, 
since he can talk to liquor store and bar 
operators in their trade jargon. Any alert 
writer, however, can pick up the basic 
pointers he needs by: (1) getting some 
sample copies of liquor trade journals to 
which he plans to contribute and studying 
the techniques used; (2) obtaining some 
industry literature from either the Distilled 
Spirits Institute, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., or from Licensed Bev- 
erage Industries, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.; and (3) talking to his 
local liquor store or bar operator. Par- 
ticularly helpful booklets include Distilling 
Industry Facts and Figures, the Weekly 
Newsletters, issued by Licensed Beverage 
Industries, and the Annual Report of the 
Distilled Spirits Institute. 
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as possible, you, the writer, are then pre. 
pared to run down a story by digging up 
a lead, locating a subject from among the 
many retail stores or wholesalers’ offices in 
a city, or by visiting the nearest distillery, 
You can either walk right into a retail store 
or make an appointment to see a liquor 
executive. After note-taking pick up what- 
ever specimens are available of the com- 
pany’s advertisements, placards, letters, pho- 
tographs, and anything else which might 
be of assistance to you. 

There are two good sources of material 
for the liquor paper writer—the proprie- 
tors of bars and restaurants where by-the- 
drink sales are made and the package store 
operators who are trying to build up sales 
volume. Be sure to differentiate between 
the two, though. 

“On-sale” material always makes good 
copy for the liquor trade journals because 
bars and restaurants do 70% of the total 
business. A good way to get the feel of a 
place of this kind is to go there for dinner 
or cocktails. Compliment the proprictor on 
his establishment, look carefully at the 
drink menu, and inquire into other de- 
tails, such as the publicity and advertising 
used, the decorating motif, and any in- 
teresting services offered. 

There are a number of publications 
which will buy both by-the-drink stories 
and package store stories, but one of the 
leaders, Package Store Management, wants 
only package store copy and carries no 
articles on management or other aspects 
of the by-the-drink sales. 

The average package store merchant is 
easily approachable. What is more, he is in 
his place of business most of the time which 
is more than can be said for many persons 
to be interviewed. He is a genial sort of 
chap with the hail-fellow-well-met spirit 
characteristic of his calling. Maybe he is 
a former boxer or a prominent athlete 
now turned into a business man who must 
worry about inventory, turnover, good loca- 
tion, hiring the proper clerks, or building 
up hotel or bar patronage. 

But it’s your job as the reporter-writer- 
producer to pin him down to pertinent facts 


Having absorbed as much information 
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and figures. Your assignment is to select 
that particular segment of his merchandis- 
ing or management activity which warrants 
“blowing up” to say 1,000 or 1,500 words, 
give it spice with a few direct quotes, and 
handle it objectively so that someone else 
in the business anywhere in the country or 
region or state may obtain useful informa- 
tion. 

What type of material are you looking 
for in trying to run down a liquor story? 
Here are a few examples, carefully selected 
from some of the liquor periodicals. 

Ways and means by which a retailer 
uses point-of-sales material sent to him by 
the distiller or wholesaler are often of 
interest. This data consists of promotional 
literature, wall placards, counter displays, 
statuettes, or any other kind of advertising 
promotion which is supplied to attract cus- 
tomer interest and to induce purchases. 

For instance, one day I noticed a pack- 
age store operator’s ad in the Washington 
Post, a morning newspaper, stating that he 
had wine and liquor recipe booklets availa- 
ble for his customers. Making a first-hand 
investigation, I learned that a corner niche 
of the store, next to the entrance, was set 
aside for the display of this material. The 
manager readily gave me the information I 
wanted and it appeared in Package Store 
Management, issue of October, 1948, under 
the title of “Recipé Booklets Help Build 
Sales.” 


Another good subject is the use of a de- 
livery man, not only to deliver but to build 
up good will by going out of his way to 
give the customer added courtesies. Too 
often this type of person is considered un- 
important in the business. The trend, how- 
ever, is toward developing in him an all- 
around business man, out to make a good 
impression since he is the last point of con- 
tact with the customer. The story of how 
this may be done was the subject of an 
article, ““The Delivery Man Is An Ambas- 
sador of Goodwill,” published in the May, 
1947, issue of The Barclay Family, an ex- 
ternal house organ in the industry. 

Modernization also makes a good topic. 
Right across from the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., there is an attractively- 







built package store. The important features 
of this store are soft, incandescent lights 
which give the bottle a better glow, show- 
case arrangement, and counter colorings. I 
thought a dealer in some other part of the 
country would be interested in reading 
about how this modernization was accom- 
plished, a precise account with architec- 
tural details and accompanying photo- 
graphs showing the exterior and the in- 
terior of the store and giving several close- 
up shots of interior displays. I ran down 
the story and the result was a sale. 


Be on the look-out for the truly unusual. 
Many package stores are limited in their 
volume of liquor sales by the size of their 
territory. Yet, they seek additional profits. 
One outstanding package store in Phoenix, 
Arizona, has done a remarkable job of 
building up a large trade in long margin 
snack bar items. This merchandise includes 
canned whole pheasant at $6.75, chinook 
salmon at $1.75, as well as imported hol- 
land onions, barbecued oysters, and arti- 
choke hearts in olive oil. The owner of 
the store has built a trade catering to 
women which in no way resembles the 
peanuts and pretzel trade of most package 
stores. The women are attracted by the 
delicacies and remain in the store to stock 
up their home bars. Liquor Store and 
Dispenser carried this story last year. 


Operation of the mandatory Fair Trade 
Law, effective in some parts of the country 
so as not to permit sales below a level set 
by the manufacturer, is always of interest 
to the trade. Find out from the individual 
store operator how brands so covered are 
being promoted, how he overcomes unfair 
“chiseling” from competitors, what steps 
are being taken to apprehend violators, or 
how his customers react to his policy. There 
are many stories of this type that are part 
of the living substance of the business and 
editors favor contributors who can describe 
in detail specific experiences. 

Occasionally, a personality sketch goes 
over well. There is a salesman in a Wash- 
ington store who would make good copy. 
He came from Ireland, and followed the 
trade in the Old Country. He can give 
many pointers on both distilled spirits and 
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wines. The man has a following, as might 
be expected. 

In another city, the anti-Dry movement 
is being led by an outstanding citizen who 
is personally a non-drinker, a solid family 
man, and a man with; other attributes 
which, together with the very effective 
campaign he has led, spelled a good story 
for several beverage papers. 

Here are some other timely news pegs 
and angles in which, the trade is interested 
and which would make good topics around 
which to build manuscripts: treatment 
of minors; public relations, since the liquor 
industry is always trying to create a better 
understanding of its true purposes and 
functions; activities of the Prohibitionists 
(liquor people like to read of steps taken 
to overcome any trends toward the return 
of repeal) ; controlling legislation either of 
a local or state nature, what it is, reaction 
of the trade, effects on business; and regula- 
tions dealing with excise taxes, either state 
or local. The editors want full details on 
the background and implications in each 
case since state laws vary, although the 
applications may have national interest. 

Once the material has been gathered, 
writing up the article for a particular 
liquor trade journal is the next step. There 
appears to be a trend in liquor publica- 
tions, as in other business publications, 
toward more factual reporting and almost 
complete elimination of generalization. Fea- 
ture stories and news stories must be fact- 
packed and the former must contain worth- 
while ideas or it is “no sale.” 

At the same time, writing for the liquor 
industry calls for a great deal more life in 
the copy than is necessary in writing for 
some other trade papers. Many retailers, 
jobbers, and executives are exceedingly 
friendly people, with an abundance of per- 
sonality. Drab reporting is generally out 
and news editors seek to give their columns 
as much life and pep as one can find in 
Variety or Billboard. 

The word length, as in other business 
paper articles, varies. Abe Lincoln said legs 
should be long enough to reach the ground; 
so it is with manuscript length—an article 
should be long enough to put over your 
story idea. The limit, to be specific, how- 
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ever, is usually 1500 words. Cover your 
subject or theme in a concise manner, 
avoid over-padding—let every word count, 
Most articles are written in the third per. 
son, although occasionally copy may be 
ghost-written in the first person if the sub- 
ject interviewed is an authority or someone 
well-known in the industry. 

Photographs are a must, as a rule, when 
the contributor is writing about retail or 
bar operations. They can be either 4x5, 
5x7, or 8x10, according to the editor's 
requirements, although most prefer 8x10 
size since it brings up all details. They 
should be glossy finish and, of course, must 
contain identifying captions telling what 
they are about and giving the names of the 
persons in the industry who are pictured. 

Here again the editors like action pic 
tures, such as a clerk waiting on a customer 
in the store, or, if it is a window exterior, 
men and women spectators looking at the 
stock displayed. Scenes must be as natural 
as if the photographer were not present. 

When the article is completed, it is a 
good idea to go back and show a carbon 
to the person interviewed for factual cor- 
rections, if any. Most business paper writers 
don’t like to do this. They claim that the 
subject blue-pencils the material to such an 
extent that the effect is lost. They do not 
realize that misleading information may do 
some harm to the industry, especially when 
that industry is under public surveillance. 
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In conclusion, here is a summary of the 
points which you, as a liquor trade paper 
writer, should remember when slanting 
your piece. First, if it is for a national pub- 
lication, then it must have nation-wide in- 
terest; in other words, it must carry useful 
information to a reader either in Maine or 
California. If you’re writing about a 
monopoly administered state or even county, 
one in which the liquor stores are operated 
by the governing bodies, there is only one 
national market, The Monopoly State Re- 
view. Incidentally, there are 17 monopoly 
states: Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Washington State, and Wyoming. 


If it is for a regional magazine, such as 
the Seaboard Beverage Journal, which 
covers Delaware, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia, and there are quite a few in 
this category, it must pertain to some activ- 
ity in that area only. Then there are the 
state periodicals, like the New Mexico 
Beverage Journal, which treats of topics of 
interest to liquor people in that state only. 


Second, familiarize yourself with the re- 
strictions and taboos of the liquor industry 
as a whole. For example, don’t discuss 
credit, which is taboo at the retail level in 
a majority of states. Some sections, like the 
District of Columbia, forbid liquor concerns 
to use direct mail. Above all, never con- 
done, as a technique of selling, price- 
cutting, which is prevalent where Fair 
Trade laws are not permitted and is an 
anathema to the business since it means 
cut-throat competition. 


Third, don’t try the old stunt of turning 
out a piece which covers some general ac- 
tivity applicable to many businesses, such 
as the type of inventory system used, per- 
sonnel training, or some other generality 
watered down to fit the liquor industry. 
This assembly-line literary stunt usually fails 
to click with the liquor paper editors. 


Fourth, keep away from any themes 
which play up drunkenness. The liquor in- 
dustry, highly conscious of its responsi- 
bilities, has spent and is spending millions 
of dollars to support organizations devoted 


to studying the causes and cures of al- 
coholism, and its publications turn a cold 
shoulder to any topics which indicate that 
intemperance is a laughing matter. 

Fifth, play down brand names. This is a 
policy prevalent with most business papers, 
which do not want to stir up resentment 
among advertisers who see their competitors 
given what they consider a “puff.” But if 
the brand name is necessary to the story— 
that is, if you’re writing about a dealer 
who vsed the red parrot display of Corby’s 
whiskey in an ingenuous manner so that his 
volume of sales rose appreciably, or if ad- 
vertising mats sent in by Roma wines were 
revamped to meet local conditions by an 
operator who, as a result, drew in a new 
class of store traffic—then the use of a 
brand name might be permitted. 

Finally, resist the impulse to editorialize. 
Often, liquor publication writers, who must 
frequently contend with the moral and legal 
aspects of a situation, begin an article with 
the logical presentation of facts, then 
launch into a veritable tirade of opinioniz- 
ing, without becoming aware of the change. 
Leave the hurling of Jovian bolts to the 
editors who are being paid to express their 
opinions. 

Rates of payment for articles sometimes 
vary from those given in statements to 
writers’ publications, but such statements 
are usually fairly accurate. It must be borne 
in mind that, because of public sentiment, 
the average liquor publication cannot al- 
ways secure the top advertising rates maga- 
zines in many other fields obtain. Also, 
the volume of available advertising is not 
as large as in the hardware or jewelry 
fields. Thus, lower rates must be paid for 
editorial material, although some of the 
editors will pay 2c a word and up to steady, 
reliable producers. Generally speaking, the 
liquor publications offer little return for 
the writer who expects a $50 check for 
each article, but they offer a steady income 
to the man who has learned how to make 
news gathering pay off and who can pro- 
duce regularly and rapidly. 


(Continued to page 81 where Liquor Paper Mar- 
kets are listed) 
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new york market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE NEW GARDNER COWLES publication, 
Flair, sounds as if it would look ever so 
smart on the library table—as well as on 
the newsstands—and as if it could be a 
magazine the top-flight writers fight to ap- 
pear in. 

It is to be a monthly, the first issue 
appearing late next January and bearing 
a February, 1950, dateline. And it will be 
very much a class magazine. 

Fashion, art, the theater and entertain- 
ment departments will be almost entirely 
staff work. But many features, as well as 
the fiction, will be open to writers of 
quality. Almost any subject matter which 
can be treated in a manner appealing to 
the woman who is sophisticated, aware, and 
ultra-smart, might be considered. 

George Davis, who has been associate 
and literary editor of Mademoiselle for sev- 
eral years, is associate editor of the new 
Flair. As most writers know, Mr. Davis 
makes no hard and fast rules as to what he 
will consider, or what lengths should be 
used. All he asks for is the best available 
material. Both fiction and features, as well 
as queries, should be addressed to him. 

Fiction will ordinarily fall into the short- 
story lengths. But other than a taboo’on 
formula stories, there is no specification as 
to what might be suitable. Quality writing 
is urgent. 

Features include, as announced, fashion, 
art, literature, travel, decor, theater, and 
entertainment. Better submit a brief out- 
line to Mr. Davis, explaining how you 
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mean to treat your chosen subject. This 
eliminates duplication of ideas, as well as 
material which would, in the eyes of the 
editors, not fit in with the plans. Payment 
will be commensurate with other magazines 
in the class field. 

The policy and the staff of Flair are still 
in the process of development. But Gard- 
ner Cowles, president of Cowles Magazines 
Inc., has announced some of the top peo- 
ple. Mrs. Fleur Cowles is the editor of 
Flair. She has been associate editor of 
Look, director of Look’s departments for 
women. The general manager is Arnold 
Gingrich, well known as founding editor of 
Esquire, Coronet, and Apparel Arts. 

There will be a European edition, with 
offices at 7 Place Vendome, Paris. Mrs. 
Margaret Thompson Biddle is editor of this 
edition. She is well-known, I understand, 
in London and on the continent for her 
war-work in London when she was the 
wife of the ambassador to the eight gov- 
ernments in exile. 

Flair is to be unconventional in the 
nature of its format, using several different 
printing processes and unusual paper stocks 
in different parts of the magazine. Its 
original advertising guarantee will be 200,- 
000 circulation. Copies will sell for 50 cents 
on the stands, $5 a year by subscription. 

Flair will have its own editorial and ad- 
vertising staff, and will be quite separate 
from the other two Cowles magazines, Look 
and Quick. All three are located at 5il 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 
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| Thank you, gentlemen | 


The official press association 
bulletins and publications whose | 
mastheads are reproduced here are } 
among the many which have com- 
mented favorably on our efforts to 
secure correct typographical treat- 
ment of our trade-mark “Coke.” We 
are thankful for the compliments, 
of course. 


We should like, however, also to JERSEY PUBLISi 








thank all other members of the 
working press who have heeded |; 
those efforts, with or without com- |; PERE 
ment, by merely granting our trade- 
mark “Coke” an upper-case “C”’ 
whenever they use it in print. 
For Coke, like Coca-Cola, of which 

; it is an abbreviation, is a registered 
trade-mark of The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. Coca-Cola is Coke; Coke is 
Coca-Cola—and no other beverage. 

4 Your continued co-operation is 

“= earnestly requested. 


* THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


te: 
SR A es Hy Seeees iien 


} 


~ won 1” Shen 


Editor : 
ees Fe er pee 2 os ak 


Ask for it either way... both 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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For More Writers! 


ANOTHER "THANK YOU!" 


The following unsolicited testimonial is from 
another ambitious writer who took advantage 
of our COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM. Her 
first novel, sent to us for appraisal, contained 
several basic weaknesses. We turned the script 
over to our “CC” Dept. and “tore it apart.” 
We pointed out the rough spots and told the 
author exactly how to re-write. Here is her 
reaction: 


", . - Your criticism is just what | wanted— 
and needed! It is what I've paid for at fre- 
quent intervals in the past but never received. 
This job of yours is the biggest help I've ever 
had in the way of learning how to write. 
In fact, with your very fine model as a 
"guide-rule,” | can work for several years 
without tutelage. Thank you again." 
Marion Firu, 


July 23, 1949. Fairbanks, Alaska 


. . » Which is just another way of saying: IF 
YOUR WORK IS NOT SALABLE. WHEN 
YOU SEND IT TO US, WE’LL TELL YOU 
WHY ... AND WE’LL TELL YOU WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT! 


Our regular fee for handling is $1 per 1,000 
words up to 10,000 — 50c per M thereafter. 
$3 is the minimum fee. $4 is the fee for novels 
— this brings you an initial letter of appraisal. 


No fee for professional writers, of course— 
and all fees are dropped after we make two 
sales for beginners. Our commission: 10%, 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — 
WHY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Arthur W. Collins, former publisher of 
Kaleidoscope, is working on plans for a 
new magazine in the high-priced field. But 
it will be two or three months before a 
regular office is established, and plans ar 
finally pulled into shape. Details of staff 
and magazine requirements will be made 
available later on. 

American Life, a home monthly formerly 
published in or near Chicago, has been 
taken over by the Phillip Andrews Publish. 
ing Company here in New York City. Mr. 
Andrews is editor as well as publisher. 

At least for the present, this magazine 
will be entirely a staff job. No outside 
material is being considered. It will not 
be on the newsstands, but will be dis 
tributed on a subscription basis only, at $4 
a year. The first issue should be ready by 
this time. Circulation is geared at 100,000 
copies per month. 


American Life has undergone a good 
many changes in name and policy. It 
started off as a pocket-size quarterly, inf 
1941, under the title Press Digest, with the 
address: Glen-Ellyn, Illinois. It was known 
as March of Progress. Later it became 


American Life. Dr. John G. Finch was its 
most recent editor. The Chicago addres 
was the Pontiac Building, at 542 South 
Dearborn Street. It is now at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 


The Farrell Magazines have added a 
new magazine to their list—this one in the 
health field. Edward Sanderson is the 
editor. 

Mr. Sanderson told me that he is just 
getting going on the publication, and he 
will have specific requirements ready 
later. The magazine will probably be partly 
original material, partly reprint, as are the 
other Farrell publications. You might query 
the editor if you have anything original 
in mind which would fit into the health 
field for general readers. Address: 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Another title, however, in the Farrell 
group has been discontinued. That is Best 
Years—Tom Brenneman’s salute to the 
elderly ladies. Maybe the magazine people 
are right who insist that women in their 
twenties are the ones who make magazine 





circulation in any woman’s field. It takes 
a rare man indeed to make any woman 
think age is something pleasant! 

That old title, J Confess, is back on the 
stands. This time it bears the Goodman 
imprint, and Dan Merrin is editor. It is 
in standard format, a bi-monthly, sells for 
25 cents a copy on the stands. All stories 
are long ones in this magazine; they are 
called either book-lengths or novelettes and 
the editor says 10,000 to 12,000 words will 
meet his needs. Better study a copy of the 
book, as the confession magazines here are 
rather livelier than in most groups. 

Each issue also runs a fictionized factual 
piece, or expose. These may be 4,000 to 
§,000 words. And facts much be carefully 
checked. For possible subject ideas, check 
with the editor, submitting an outline first. 

Payment for all material used in J Con- 
fess will be made on acceptance, the editors 
assure me. But it is usually at a flat rate 
arranged with the author. Rates seem to be 
lower than for the confession field as a 
whole. 

Dan Merrin also edits My Romance, 
while Bessie Little edits Life Romances, 
bi-monthlies in the same group. These two 
however, use only one long story an issue, 
most of their material averaging between 
4,000 and 6,000 words. 

Manuscripts for all three of these maga- 
sines should be addressed to 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 1. 


That new man’s magazine mentioned 
here a couple of months ago is called Man 
to Man. A catchy title! W. W. Scott is 
the editor. Volitant Publishing Company, 
at 105 East 35th Street, N.Y. 16, puts it 
out. 

Man to Man has probably caught your 
eye already on the newsstands, as it was 
due to appear in September. It is an 84- 
page monthly, priced at 25 cents. And the 
editor is interested in seeing anything of 
interest to men. Material should be writ- 
ten dramatically and excitingly, for easy 
reading. 

Articles should be of general interest, of 
almost any type. The exposé treatment 
goes over here, “sensationalized to some 
extent” as the editor tactfully puts it. 





Got a 
‘““~vho-dunnit”’ 
up your sleeve? 


RINEHART 
& COMPANY 


Announces the Fourth 


Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 


Mystery Novel 
Prize Contest 


Closes January 15, 1950 


Anyone is eligible to compete and may 
submit any number of manuscripts he 
chooses provided he shall not have pub- 
lished a mystery novel before. 


assw THE PRIZE ——~ 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 


in cash. One Thousand Dollars is an 
outright prize and One Thousand Dol- 
lars is an advance against royalty earn- 
ings. The Publishers are interested only 
in book publishing rights; all other 
rights remain the property of the Author. 


For complete details — 
Write today to 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 








Timeliness is an added virtue. Although 
lengths may run up to 3,000 words for 
something very exciting, 2,000 to 2,500 
words fits the make-up schedule more 
easily. Fiction falls into the short-short 
length ; 2,000 words top. 

Payment is made shortly before publica- 
tion. The basic rate is 2 cents a word. 
On short-short fiction, however, when it is 
of extra merit, there is a little better rate. 
Better keep up your records on manuscripts 
sent to this market, as it has not always 
been too prompt on reports. 

Mr. Scott was editor of Sir! before he 
went off to an editoria] job in Springfield, 
Mass. He still keeps his hat on all the 
time, is never seen without it! 

Have you spotted the new Western and 
the new detective pulps belonging to the 
Thrilling group? They were due out late 
in September. The Thrilling magazines are 
mostly in the market for shorts under 6,000 
words; except those which use only books. 
They are still bought up on novelettes. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up. The ad- 
dress: 10 East 40th Street, N.Y. 16. 

Sports World, by Hillman Publications, 
535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17, definitely has 
been dropped as has Bernarr Macfadden’s 
Latest Detective Magazine. 

This leaves a single publication under 
the control of the old maestro: the monthly 
known first as Physical Culture, but now 
displaying as title and subtitle—Bernarr 
Macfadden’s New Physical Culture Mag- 
azine of Mental and Physical Power. And 
quite appropriate this is, too, for he’s still 
shaking his bushy hair about. And he 
celebrated his 81st birthday by parachuting 
for the first time from a plane 3,000 feet 
up. 

Ed Bodin is now editorial associate on— 
let’s be brief and call it just Physical Cul- 
ture—though Mr. Macfadden still checks 


on every single thing that goes into those, 


pages. Ed keeps his literary agency 
going and puts in a very busy half day on 
each of his jobs. But he takes charge of all 
manuscripts coming from free-lance people 
and other agents, and answers the queries. 

Don’t send any general physical culture 
articles here because that sort of thing is all 
taken care of. What would be considered 
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is something timely—or an outstanding 
testimonial to the benefits of physical cul- 
ture, with a picture of the person. 

Lengths may run not over 2,000 words; 
shorter is usually better. Payment is made 
on publication, at 2 cents a word. Fifty-one 
years this magazine has been going. Bernarr 
Macfadden Foundation, Inc. is its pub 
lisher, at 535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Life Can Be Beautiful Magazine failed 
to show up on the newsstands this summer, 
But it wasn’t the heat; it was a change 
of title and possibly of policy that kept it 
away. This latest addition to the Henry 
Publishing Company’s lineup has now re- 
appeared under the title, Life Today. It 
is listed as a bi-monthly. 

The magazine is published in cooperation 
with Carl Bixby and Don Becker, authors 
of the radio program, Life Can Be Beauti- 
ful. Sara Judson continues as the editor. 
But she does not have regular hours in the 
office as most editors do. If you want to 
query her about manuscripts or about ideas 
for future use in the magazine, write to 
her. 

The general editorial policy has been to 
have writers submit material first in out- 
line form for the editor’s okay, then, the 
completed manuscript for final decision. 
Address: Life Today, care of Henry Pub- 
lishing Company, 444 Madison Avenue, 
N.Y. 22. 

This address is one of the outstanding 
modern office buildings in midtown Man- 
hatten. There are a number of editorial 
offices in it now, including the recently 
moved-in Redbook and Blue Book staffs. 
(Their advertising staffs swapped places 
with the editorial and took over the space 
at 230 Park Avenue.) 

The new editorial offices of Redbook are 
all done over in a soft non-glare tone of 
gray which is very easy on the readers’ eyes 
and is sure to put them in a mood to like 
what they are reading. The offices are 
pleasantly roomy, as midtown offices go. 
Everything looks stream-lined for a smooth 
flow of manuscripts right through the 
works. 

It will take at least five or six months 
before one can begin to sce_ effects 


of the new editorship on the magazine and 
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Here Are More Examples— 


Graduate Sells to Best Magazines 


“Since working with Palmer I’ve been able to sell to the Post, Ameri- 
can, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and other top-pay magazines. 
more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on one article. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere.”—Keith Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


I received 





How Palmer Training Is Helping Others 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 


“T had never written a single 
line in my life before starting 
the Palmer course, yet after 
completing only a few of the 
first lessons I simply started to 
market some of my articles. To- 
day I am unable to write fast 
enough to keep up with the sales 
of my feature articles, all of which is entirely due 
to your coaching.”—-Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal. 





“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement” 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful super- 
vision and encouragement received from the 
Palmer staff.” Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





(Note: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization.) 


Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushell,” about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3¥ac 
a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.”—Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you learn by doing; 


(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


(D) illustrated 40-page book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’ describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 


may help you as a writer. Send today. 





Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Est. 1917 | Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council for 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-109 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 
LESSON 











Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 


. camore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk. J-109 
Please send me free gomate lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
MIs, PP cvccccccccvccccccccccescvcessssess seesesesseecess 
Miss 


AddreSS .nccccccccccccccccccsccccesecscccosccessocsceesees 


Please print plainly. Veterans: check here ( ) 




















JIM THOMPSON 


late seen my by-line in more than a 


dozen magazines. You've seen it in 






























the big metropolitan dailies. You've seen 
it on the jackets of three novels... . 


I've run the gamut of paid professional 
writing, from editor with a staff of 100 
people, to reporter and re-write man, to 
research fellow for a university founda- 
tion. . . 


More than 60,000 copies of my third 
novel, published this year by Harper & 
Bros., are now being issued abroad... . 

Does your work need professional, no- 
punches-pulled, one-writer-to-another crit- 
icism? (Some writers can best work out 
their own problems.) Are you mentally 
and temperamentally equipped to profit 
by such criticism? (Many writers aren't.) 
Can you afford it? (My time will cost 
you as much as it would a publisher.) 


If you can answer those three questions 
in the affirmative, I'd like to work with 
you. Otherwise, please ignore this ad. 
Writers have enough disappointments 
without buying them. | don't want any- 
one to stint his grocer to patronize me. 

| have no printed forms. | do not col- 
laborate or ghost-write. All | offer is 
honest and understanding criticism . . . 
the kind | wished | could buy when I first 
began writing 25 years ago. My rates — 
high in one sense, low in another — are: 


$15 (minimum fee) any manuscript 
up to 10,000 words; 10-25,000, $25; 
over 25,000 (novels) $50. 


JIM THOMPSON 


2601 Nye Street, San Diego, California 
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it will probably be a year before the new 
editor’s ideas really crystalize into definite 
shape. Meanwhile, here is the current 
situation: 

“Redbook is being slanted specifically to 
an audience 20 to 30 years of age. Actually, 
of course, people form groups more as an 
outcome of mental attitudes than of age, 
but age serves as an easy point of reference 
and is mentioned for that reason. Stories 
certainly will not be limited to characters 
of that age group but every story in Red- 
book must have at least one sympathetic 
character with whom readers can identify 
themselves not only in terms of age, but 
also of experience, outlook, and objectives.” 

The editors believe readers are ready to 
accept realism in story content; that they 
want honest emotional penetration of char- 
acters, rather than “escape.” They think 
these readers will not accept hokum or 
psychologically unsound stuff. 

“In general terms, interest levels in the 
magazine will be maintained to attract 
about 60 per cent female readers and 40 
per cent male. Any story that offers dual 
male-female interest will be particularly 
appropriate, although for the most part the 
fiction will carry appeal to women while 
major appeal to men will be made through 
non-fiction content. 

“Redbook has two taboos—one against 
anything dull, and another against anything 
phoney. There are no other taboos. Any 
well-written, off-trail story will be con 
sidered with real interest. 

“The new Redbook will carry a short- 
short story in each issue. These may not 
exceed 1,200 words and should have the 
same honesty and emotional penetration as 
the longer pieces. Tricky punch-line stories 
without these qualities are not desired. 

“Hereafter, Redbook will carry more 
features in each issue. As a result, there is 
a particular need for stories somewhat 
shorter than usual—perhaps 4,000 words. 
This special need will not alter the regular 
demand for stories up to 6,000 words. 

“The complete novel will be maintained 
in its present form and length (around 
45,000 words). The magazine will con- 
tinue to pay its outstanding rates for orig- 
inals in this field. In addition, there is @ 
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continued interest in other material (book 
manuscripts, play scripts, screenplays, etc.) 
which might lend themselves to treatment 
at that length. 

“Redbook is open to writers at every 
level of public acceptance.. The staff is 
being enlarged so that detailed considera- 
tion can be given all submissions. This 
magazine competes in prices with the top 
markets. The only ceiling on rates is the 
editors’ estimate of each story’s value. 

“On the non-fiction side, Redbook is in 
the market for lead pieces, the more con- 
troversial the better. It is also much inter- 
ested in bright, up-to-the-minute personal- 
ity pieces, light or humorous featurettes, 
picture stories, and features from the en- 
tertainment world.” 

Under its new editorship, the magazine 
has been soliciting outlines on ideas for fact 
pieces about ordinary people cast suddenly 
into extraordinary situations—people who 
achieved happy solutions through their own 
ingenuity or courage and whose stories will 
leave readers “heart-warmed.” 

Rates for articles have been increased by 
Editor Nichols. He promises prompt re- 
actions to any outline or ideas submitted. 
Payment here is on acceptance. 

Send fiction manuscripts for Redbook to 
Lillian Kastendike, fiction editor; article 
outlines and queries to William Allison, 
article editor. Address: 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 22. 

The editors of Vogue would like to have 
it clearly understood that all that talk 
about their buying fiction was simply that: 
talk! They are not considering buying any 
fiction at all at the present time. 

They are in the market, as usual, for 
feature material of top quality. Although 
Vogue is, generally speaking, a fashion 
magazine for women, it does have a good 
solid core of reading matter. Some features 
are ordered from name writers, but the 
market is open to any writer who can do a 
really smart piece. Subject matter may be 
anything at all which might interest smart 
women who are above the average in finan- 
cial background and intelligence. (Men 
tread the magazine too—when it is in the 
home.) -No subject is too off-trail. But the 
treatment must fit the magazine. Nothing 


CASH-PRIZE 


*4000 CONTEST 


for best letters on controversial ending of 
this new, 448-page, homosexual novel 


THE 


DIVIDED 
PATH 


by NIAL KENT 


Ist Prize. ...$125 3rd Prize ...$ 50 
2nd Prize... 75 10 Prizes... 15 


Most novels on this theme have tragic 
endings. The Divided Path, however, 
ends on a note of hope. This story of 
the birth and development of the sexual 
consciousness of its young hero is pre- 
sented against a twilight-world back- 
ground with an authenticity unmatched 
in modern literature. Comments on its 
controversial ending may win for you 
one of these big prizes. 


CONTEST RULES cee 


1. Each contestant may submit one letter of not 
more then 300 words in length. All entries should 
be sent to Centest Editor, Greenberg: Publisher, 
201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. and 
postmarked not later than December 1, 1949. 


2. Prizes will be awarded for the son letters 
commenting upon the controversial ending of The 
Divided Path, a novel by Nial Kent. Letters may 
be pro or cos, or may offer a new solution alto- 
gether. Should Michael, the hero, whese develop- 
ment inevitably sent him into the twilight world, 
live or die, and why? Should he find final happi 
ness with ‘Paul, or marry Elinor, whom he also 
loves? How would you end this novel P 


3. Letters i be poten’ © by the editorial staff of 
oo Publisher. Their decisions shall be 






















yt contest letters become the perty of 
Greenberg: Publisher, and none will returned. 


5. Sale comes To yune to errene & Oe S Ss. 
except employees of Greenberg: Publisher or their 
advertising agencies. 








$3.00 postpaid from Dept. WD, 


GREENBERG: Publisher x2. yoc22.-. 
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of the home-service manner, thank you. 

Unless a writer is very well-known, it is 
best to submit a completed manuscript, 
since the writing style is what puts over the 
idea. Payment is on acceptance, and in 
line with the field. 

Mrs. Allene Talmey is feature editor. 
Offices are in the Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. This is a 
nice office to call at in person—if you are 
not intimidated by the dozens of smart 
young things hastening back and forth 
through that maze of halls beyond the re- 
ception desk. 

Interviews take place in the big glassed- 
in solarium. Banks of big-leaved plants and 
dripping curtains of wooden beads give a 
tropical atmosphere to the place. But don’t 
think you’ll relax! You feel instantly that 
it is smart to be busy at Vogue. 

Calling All Girls has had some more 
editorial conferences since I reported on 
the changes taking place up there. As a 


consequence, the new title, in its entirety, 
is Senior Prom. Claire Glass edits, at 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The founder and editor of The Rider 
and Driver, Samuel W. Taylor, died in 
August. But the publication will go right 
on, according to a staff report. The edi- 
torial office is at 17 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 
17. 

Willard Crosby has resigned as managing 
editor of Argosy, to join the staff of Col- 
lier’s as associate editor. Carlton Brown, 
formerly editor of Eye, takes over as man- 
aging editor of Argosy. 

At the Goodman office in the Empire 
State Building, I learned that the new 
editor had not yet been appointed, but 
that Eye—People and Pictures would go 
ahead as usual. 

By a curious set of circumstances, I have 
always talked to Donald Kennicott over the 
telephone. Perhaps it was because he was 
always so extremely busy with the double 





NOW! THE ENTIRELY NEW REFERENCE LIBRARY 
that helps you PLAN, PLOT, and WRITE! 


PEN BOOKS bring you, volume-by-volume, authoritative treatments of the 
writing problems you meet day by day. Outstanding authors treat each spe- 
cific subject carefully, completely. Whatever your field, PEN BOOKS—at your 
fingertips—are the invaluable aids you need for more successful writing. 


- PLOT—then WRITE, by Odessa Davenport 
Ghost writer, critic and instructor of writing. 
. ORIENT YOUR READER, by John Gehrett 
Form. Ass't. Dir. Fiction Dept. Northwestern Univ. 
. PSYCHOLOGY in FICTION, by Constance Dubois 
Clinical Psychologist Ed. Dir. western publishing firm, 
. ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE, by W. R. Harrison 
Author “Write for Trade Journals.” 


. PLAN IT FIRST— Writing for Juveniles, by Odessa Davenport 
Author of juvenile articles and short stories. 


Select any three PEN BOOKS you need now—Enclose $1° with the coupon below. 


Single copies, 35c each. 
PURSE-OR-POCKET SIZE, PEN 
BOOKS CAN TRAVEL WITH 
YOU—INSTANT REFERENCE 


PEN BOOKS, 4966 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. 
Send me postpaid, the following PEN BOOKS (check your choice): 


CJ PLOT—then Write; 
(J ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE; 


WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


FICTION; 
‘1 enclose $. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


TODAY FOR SPECIAL NAME 


—— 


[J ORIENT YOUR READER; [J PSYCHOLOGY IN 
(0 PLAN it FIRST; 


in full payment. 
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duty of editing Blue Book and advising on 
Redbook. But now that he is concentrating 
on Blue Book, he finds more time to relax 
and discuss his requirements at greater 
length. 

It was pleasant indeed to discover that 
he has a very genial side and that he warms 
up enthusiastically as he talks about the 
magazine he has edited for so long. “Some- 
thing new, better, and different” is what 
he wants to see—provided it is within the 
scope of Blue Book. Men readers are al- 
ways catered to—although a third of the 
readers may be women who are tired of the 
usual thing in the women’s magazines. 
Women writers are not sought. But neither 
are they taboo. As the editor sees this 
problem, his writers and artists must have 
real first-hand knowledge of what they are 
doing and very few women have sufficient 
experience with exciting outdoor adventure 
to handle it well. 

At present, the magazine is well stocked 
on sea stories, old time Westerns, and 
animal stories. In any of these classes, it 
would take an exceptional story to break 
down editorial resistance. In mystery stories, 
Mr. Kennicott doesn’t want anything ex- 
tremely long. A story that has good illustra- 
tive possibilities might Have an edge over 
one without. 

Stories acceptable for Blue Book are ap- 
praised as to worth, and an offer made to 
the writer. The offer usually tops pulp 
rates, although it is “poor relations” pay 
compared to the other McCall books, Red 
book and McCall’s. Address: 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, N.Y. 22. 

The biggest, steadiest market for fact- 
detective stories is found at Hillman Pub- 
lications, where Tony Field edits four books 
in this field every month. Crime does 
pay—if you can sell regularly to such a 
market. 

The market is very much open for cur- 
rent cases. There need not necessarily be a 
conviction, if the man’s guilt is certain. 
There is usually a confession, when the 
crime is pinned on the real murderer. Old 
cases are always considered too—if there is 
art available. 

Stories about women perpetrators of 
crimes seem to be popular. But there are 








I Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga, got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 


You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 


But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And yeu 
have a wide choice. 


If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 


Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers—$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
Book-lengths, Radio and Television 
Scripts, and Plays upon request. 


1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 
Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Yankee Frankenstein 
Taxicab Tidbit. . 
The Scorpion 


§703 Broadway 


Price 
$175.00 

250.00 

495.00 


Title Mag. 
Sensation 
This Week 


True Detective 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 


DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 


SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL— Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 


AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pemphiet 


“Writing te Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 








610 Indiana Ave. 


Expert Ms. typing, carbon, extra cover 
page, minor editing; 50c per 1,000, 10% 
off large Ms., prompt service. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone, Ch. 6372 











Inside Information 
For Professional Artists 


ILLUSTRATORS and CARTOONISTS are 
enthusiastic about PEN AND BRUSH NEWS- 
LETTER — the liveliest trade journal cover- 
ing the art field. 

The latest, most up-to-date market informa- 
tion— direct from the editors, straight to 
your drawing board, Published every other 
week. 

Leading professionals depend on PEN AND 
BRUSH NEWSLETTER for the art require- 
ments of 
books and related media. 


Trial subscription, 3 months, $1.00. Market guide 
included with your subscription FREE. 
request. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 


106 Perry St. 


magazines, cartoon-ads, comic 


Rates on 


N. Y. 14, N. ¥. 
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two kinds of cases to avoid—those in which 
a child plays an important role, and those 
in which principals are Negroes. 

Most stories for the Hillman fact-detec- 
tive books follow rather closely the usual 
pattern of homicide. Lengths average 5,000 
words. Facts must be actual, but they 
should be dressed up with clever, though 
not too complex, writing style. A woman 
angle, where factual, adds so-called glamor 
to stories. It is a must where the case is 
routine, such as stickup slayings, cop-kill- 
ings, or homicides. Violent deaths stem- 
ming from drunken brawls do not make 
the type of story desired. 

Payment is 2% cents a word for text, on 
acceptance. Adequate photos which repro- 
duce well are most important. For these $5 
each is paid on publication. Address: 535 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The comics continue their rapid growth, 
with the influx to the newsstands of the new 
“romance” comics. Of special interest here 
is the appointment of Henry Lieferant to 
the editorship of the two Lev Gleason ro- 
mance comics, Lovers’ Lane and Boy 
Meets Girl. Mr. Lieferant was editor for 
some years of the four Macfadden con- 
fession magazines, including True Story. 
He has many ideas about what to do with 
this new field, to get away from the trite 
follow-the-leader stuff which is flooding the 
stands, and to put some vitality and gen- 
uine interest into these books. 

People are interested in real experiences, 
he insists, regardless of the form in which 
they are presented—and there must be a 
great many who can best see the relation of 
others’ experiences to their own lives when 
they see the pictured version. 

Many editors develop their own set of 
regular writers, and do not want to see 
other material. But for the present, at least, 
Mr. Lieferant wants to see material from 
any writer who can treat the problems and 
trials and clashes that beset the average 
American family. The approach should be 
constructive. Problems may be those of 
teen-agers, courtship, or young marriage. 
They should be based on true incidents 
which involve love problems. 

Keep in mind, however, that these two 
magazines are in comic format, and all ma- 





terial must be in the form of presentation 
usual to this field. About seven panels— 
or individual scenes—fill the average page. 
This means that between 50 and 60 panels 
in all are used for the complete story. 

Payment is based on the editors’ evalua- 
tion of the story, and matches or tops rates 
in the field. Address your manuscripts to 
Henry Lieferant, editor, at Lev Gleason 
Publications, 114 East 32nd Street, N.Y. 
16. 

It looks as if everybody followed up that 
note about 1,500 worders for the Fawcett 
comics with breakneck speed, for the mar- 
ket quickly was completely bought up, ac- 
cording to Wendell Crowley. This company 
likes to develop regulars for its short-shorts, 
as well as for the story scripts and art work. 
And for the older Fawcett books, the reg- 
ulars are all set now, it seems. 

However, there are a lot of new titles, 
especially in the romance field. And a new 
story editor has taken over. This is Barbara 
Haymann, formerly assistant to Harry Wid- 
mer over at Popular Publications. 

There is a very small open market right 


now for short-shorts of 1,500 words, mostly 
in the romance field, a bit in the Western 
love field. And it sounds to me as if the 
writer living in or near New York is most 
likely to sell because the editors like nearby 
people for regulars who can be called on 
quickly. 

For the Westerns, Miss Haymann sa 
that the Western movies suggest what site 
likes better than the Western pulps. For 
the love comics, stories must have strong 
emotional appeal and must be reasonably 
mature—but not sophisticated. They should 
be like the love pulps—stories about nice 
clean American girls. 

Stories may be in either first or third per- 
son; with third preferred. They should be 
1,500 words, but a few of 700 words to fit 
a single page are desired. Heroines should 
be from 18 to 22. Twenty-five dollars is 
the usual Fawcett rate for the 1,500-word 
length and is paid on acceptance. Address 
manuscripts to Barbara Haymann, story 
editor, Fawcett comics, 67 West 44th 
Street, N.Y. 18. 





PUBLISHED AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED? An article or a short story? A plot idea adapted for SCREEN, 
RADIO, or STAGE? 

Let talented writers help you achieve your writing goal. Recreate your characters into 
living personalities. Revitalize your situations. Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle 
of romance or adventure. A STORY THAT WILL SELL. 

From the cream of Hollywood writing talent I have assembled a staff of writers and critics 
and story specialists, who have accomplished big things in the literary field. All are 
recognized masters of their art. 

ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and geared to meet the special requirements and need of the 
writer. No classes or mail order courses. Experts will direct you in the rewrite of your 
manuscript, or redraft it for you. They will collaborate on story ideas and plots. Or they 
will ghost the story from ideas and plots you supply. 

SEND A MANUSCRIPT for criticism and analysis. Let these expert critics tell you whether - 
your story is ready for a publisher. Or point out its faults. Rates, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
minimum, $2.50. Fees for other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, ghost- 
ing—based on amount of help required. 

RECENT SALES include: A Prison Story, ghosted by a staff writer and scheduled for film 
production this fall; Historical book now being published. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two. 
Ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World—102-D Hollywood 28, California 








By Harriet Cannon 


FREE-LANCE RADIO WRITERS can look for- 
ward to a more active season now that the 
summer replacement shows have been put 
in mothballs for another year. The net- 
works are back on their fall and winter 
schedules, which means the return of fa- 
miliar old stand-bys as well as the introduc- 
tion of some brand-new shows. 

The trend is definitely toward farming 
out writing assignments for major dramatic 
shows, the bulk of the business going to 
established “name” writers. The best way 
to qualify as a “name” in radio writing is 
to sell to shows that rely on free-lance 
‘writers for their material. Once you have 
made your mark by having your scripts ac- 
cepted by the programs in the free-lance 
market, your chances for getting scripts to 
‘write on assignment are much better. 

I have just completed a survey of the 
free-lance field and the market notes that I 
pass on to you are the result of personal 
visits, telephone calls and correspondence 
with the major networks, independent radio 
and TV stations and advertising agencies 
all over the country. As for the non-com- 
mercial field, it is heartening to be able to 
report that here, too, things are looking 
brighter for the script writer whose work 
deserves recognition even though it does 
not fall into the category of any established 
format. Although the greatest demand for 
scripts is still for the formula type, there is 
a small but sturdy market for creative radio 
writers whose scripts are “off-the-beaten- 
path.” 

x * * 

The Electric Theatre, Sundays, 9:00- 
9:30 p. m. EST, CBS. Agency: N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
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York 20, N. Y. Producer: Lester O’Keefe. 
Sponsor: Electric Companies. 

A talk with Joseph R. Stauffer, director 
of radio production for N. W. Ayer, re- 
sulted in the information that out of 35 
scripts bought for this popular show last 
season, eight of them came from free-lance 
writers. That’s a high average for a pro- 
gram of this type and it should encourage 
free-lancers to study this market and to 
write for it. 

Helen Hayes is the star and original 
scripts suited to her versatile acting ability 
are needed. Stories should be of a fictional 
nature and can range from highly emo- 
tional drama to light comedy. However, 
keep in mind the fact that Helen Hayes is 
the star and write a strong feminine lead 
role. Do not use historical characters. De- 
spite the fact that Miss Hayes is well known 
for her portrayal of Queen Victoria in 
Victoria Regina and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
in the play Harriet, this dramatic radio 
series does not intend to produce historical 
dramas. Do not send adaptations, either. 
Some adaptations are used, but they are 
done by Robert Cenedella, who has adapted 
many of the Theatre Guild on the Air plays 
and who adapts for Electric Theatre on 
regular assignment. 

Write scripts in two acts to time 25 min- 
utes—about 25 typewritten pages. Be sure 
to send for release first and return it signed 
with your script. Remember to enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

x % * 

Suspense, Thursdays, 9:00-9:30 p. m. 
EST, CBS. 845 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Producer and Editor: Wil- 
liam Spier. Sponsor: Auto-Lite. 
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Mystery drama is still tops in audience 
popularity and Suspense rates high on the 
jist. Janice O’Connell, Program Clearance 
Division, CBS, is the person to whom all 
Suspense scripts should be sent. Well-writ- 
ten, exciting mystery originals are wanted. 
Hollywood stars play the leads and narrate 
the stories in the first person so your cen- 
tral character should be written strong. 
Lead may be a man or a woman, or, in the 
case of co-stars, create two highly charac- 
terized leads. Fast action is not as impor- 
tant as strong psychological mood and char- 
acter development. Plot should be simple 
but strong and story line should follow 
modern crime-and-punishment theme. 

The lead aids in bringing about the 
denouement, whether he is a hero or a 
villain. If he is a villain, his own undoing 
must be brought about by his evil deeds 
being carried a step too far. If he is the 
hero, he must wage what looks like a losing 
game but eventually his own initiative 
rather than outside help should bring him 
through his predicament. 

Write your script in two acts to time 26 
minutes. Act I should run 8-10 minutes 
and end on a climactic note. Break for the 
commercial. Act II carries the story to its 
conclusion and should contain a “snapper,” 
or “twist.” Taboos are typical whodunits, 
detective, or clue-hunting stories, or stories 
based on ghost or other unbelievable 
themes. 

Payment is $400 to $600 for complete 
script. You may submit your story in plot 
outline form and if that alone is bought, 
payment ranges from $150 to $300. Send to 
Janice O’Connell for release first and re- 
turn it, signed, with your script to her. 

* * x 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Direc- 
tor of Radio: Herbert Prescott. 

Mr. Prescott writes to tell us that he’s in 
the market for original radio scripts. “We 
don’t have a type,” he says, “so long as the 
story has dramatic impact and is off the 
beaten soap-opera path!” Scripts are pro- 
duced and acted by Grinnell College Radio 
Players and may deal with a variety of 
themes including tragedy, farce, comedy, 
fantasy. It may have a “message” or be 








YOUR CHANGE for SALES 
INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 

Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation 
which might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while 
business details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it.” 








WRITE suc 


‘in PROFIT 


Writers Are Needed for Radio and Television 


High prices are paid for manuscripts when they 
are prepared in correct od suitable form. Ley 


free-lance writer is LOOKED FOR AND NEEDE 


HE COULD BE YOU. 


TRAIN NOW 


Our HIGHLY age ave, us our 
COMPLETE WELL ROUNDED and LOGIC. CALLY B 
SIGNED courses all yee ote to form a SRACTICAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM that will enable you to write 

SALABLE Radio or Television scripts in the shortest 
possible time. 


BE SURE OF YOUR FUTURE 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information on the course 
(s) I have checked below. 


0 HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO 

(1) HOW TO WRITE SALABLE TV SCRIPTS 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


RADIO Ori arr, 


purely light entertainment and may be $tudio K, 1233-37 No. Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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WE'LL PAY YOU $2... 


Yes, we'll refund DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
if George Williams’ amazing 


FORMULA FOR WESTERNS 


for $1 doesn’t help you sell! SEND NO MONEY! 
Simply drop us a postcard and upon delivery pay 
postman only $1 plus small C.O.D. charge—or send 
$1 with order and save charge. 
“Williams’ new and remarkably simple ‘COMPLI- 
CATIONS CHART’ alone is worth $10 to me,”’ 
says D. N. L. of Santa Monica. 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION—— 
OR DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 
Also available NOW for only 50c— 


"EASY MONEY FROM FILLERS” 


Tells exactly Aow to write magazine fillers; where 
to get ideas for them. Lists 136 markets. Gives de- 
tailed requirements. Limited printing. Hurry! Send 
order today! 

Other Williams’ books soon off press and priced at 
only $1 each: FORMULA FOR DETECTIVE 
STORIES — FORMULA FOR LOVE STORIES — 
FORMULA FOR ADVENTURE STORIES—FOR- 
MULA FOR CONFESSION STORIES. Send in 
your reservation NOW for those you will want. 


- CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-1 


1273 Westwood Boulevard, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL EDITING AND TYPING 
Detailed editing, and typing... .$1.00 perM 
Typing, minor corrections 65 per M 
All typing on Eaton’s Bond, one carbon. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 


808 Ohio St. Tel. 252-J Walkerton, Ind. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction’ 


5703. Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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timed for 15, 30, 45 or even 60 minutes 
You may submit a script that has previously 
been used on the air provided you clear 
salable rights and name the station on 
which it was performed. 

Payment is a small royalty for each per. 
formance. Last year, 400 manuscripts were 
received and read by Mr. Prescott and 15 
were bought. A book, The Radio Players 
Scriptbook, edited by Mr. Prescott and pub. 
lished by J. Weston Walch, Portland, 
Maine, has just come out which presents 
the 15 plays in script form (the authors re. 
ceived additional payment for this inclu. 
sion). The book sells for $10 and plays are 
royalty-free to amateurs for three years, 
For college and other non-commercial 
broadcasters this book is a rare find. The 
quality of the scripts is excellent and repre- 
sents some of the best writing talent in the 
free-lance business. 

* * * 

Stars Over Hollywood, Saturdays, 1:00- 
1:30 p. m. EST, CBS. Agency: Music Cor- 
poration of America, 9370 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. Sponsor: 
Armour & Co. 

This series has been going strong for 
eight years and is one of the most active 
free-lance markets. Original radio dramas 
are wanted—scripts that have never been 
produced, or radio adaptations of published 
short stories provided it is your own story 
or one to which you have obtained all 
rights. 

Center your story around one star, man 
or woman, young or old. In general, how- 
ever, it is easier to cast stories about leading 
men or leading women rather than charac- 
ter actors since most of the Hollywood play- 
ers fall into the former class. All types of 
stories are wanted— romance, mystery, 
melodrama, fantasy or’ what have you. 
Keep your stories far removed from the 
theatrical world. MCA writes us that too 
many authors who submit scripts for Stars 
Over Hollywood make the mistake of writ- 
ing about Hollywood actors, band-leaders, 
millionaires and other remote characters. 
“We prefer stories about ordinary people 
and their daily trials and tribulations.” 

Keep your characters down to three or 
four people if possible, but if it is necessary 
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to include more, actors may double in 
minor roles. Write your script in two acts 
of about 11 minutes each or twenty-two 
minutes of dialogue in all. 

Taboos: Subjects prohibited by networks 
in general such as excessive drinking, kid- 
napping, anything offensive to any racial or 
religious group or anything else which 
might be considered in poor taste. Pay- 
ment: $250 for a single broadcast right on 
completely finished scripts for which no re- 
write is necessary. All other rights remain 
with the author. Author’s credit is used in 
each program. Manuscripts will be read 
promptly and cast as soon as possible if 
accepted. If you wish your script returned, 
mclude self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Send scripts to Stars Over Hollywood, 9370 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
California. * * * 

In writing for radio one of the impor- 
tant factors to keep in mind at all times is 
the number of characters you use to tell 
your story. The most obvious reason for 
keeping your characters down to three or 
four is, of course, that too many voices 
make it difficult for the listener to follow 
the dialogue. But there is still another 
reason which has not been brought to the 
attention of free-lance writers as it has to 
staff writers on radio networks and adver- 
tising agencies. That reason is a practical 
one—money. The actors hired to play the 
roles you create are paid according to 
AFRA (American Federation of Radio Ar- 
tists) rates. All shows operate on a budget 
and just as a certain amount is allotted for 
purchase of scripts, so is a certain amount 
set aside for acting talent. An actor may 
double by playing an additional minor role, 
but in general it is well to keep in mind 
that, all things being equal, the script with 
the fewer number of actors has a better 
chance of being bought than the script with 
the greater number of actors. 

* * * 


Television Works Like This, by Jeanne 
and Robert Bendick. 62 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $1.75. 

Writers, who are a creative lot, are usu- 
ally at a total loss to understand the tech- 
nical side of radio and television even 
though they may have a sound grasp of re- 





ATTENTION 
RADIO WRITERS 


“| can write a better radio show than this one" 
. . . Oftentimes you have said that to yourself. 
But there's more than just wanting to write a 
better radio program. 

So here's a chance of a lifetime . . . an oppor- 
tunity to learn from an expert of long standing 
how and what to write for radio today. 


THE PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 10 
THE NEEDS OF COMMERCIAL SCRIPT WRITING 


One of America's outstanding radio writers and 
Director of Radio for top agencies offers you 
the benefits of over 15 years of experience as 
scripter on many 6f the top flight network shows. 


William Mogle, writer of Paul Whiteman's re- 
nowned “Forever Tops" Series; "The Tunesmith," 
“Know Your America," "Sing, America, Sing," 
“Every Day's A Holiday" and countless other long 
run programs offers you a complete course in 
radio script writing covering all major phases and 
pointing up the needs and requirements of local, 
network, live, transcribed and syndicated pro- 
grams. 


A 13-Week Course, mailed to you each week 
for 13 weeks, each lesson covering a specific 
type of script from creating the local disc jockey 
show, the musical format, dramatic continuity, 
adaptation, personality interview, suspense, etc. 


And each week you will also receive, in addition 
to the actual course of study, current problems, 
trends, suggestions for improving your writing 
technique and an actual work outline for you to 
study and solve the script problem of that par- 
ticular week . . . also what to write and where to 
submit your scripts. 


This is an up-to-the-minute course of instruction 
providing you with today's slant . . . created to 
give you the true basic knowledge of radio script 
writing and written to meet YOUR needs. 

A 13-WEEK COURSE OF INSTRUCTION — ONE 
LESSON PER WEEK MAILED TO YOU EACH 
WEEK . eee, 
PAYABLE $5.00 DOWN AND THE BALANCE IN 
30 DAYS OR SAVE $1.00 BY MAILING IN $9.00 

FOR FULL PAYMENT 





William Mogle 

Radio & Television Productions 
47 W. 56th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


( I am enclosing $5.00 as down payment for 13 week 
script course, and agree to pay balance of $5 within 
30 days. 
I am enclosing $9.00 full payment for 13 week script 
course. 


ZONE... STATE 
Please Print—Do not send cash. Send check or money order. 
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quirements for script writing for those 


NON-FICTION media. However, television in its technical 


aspect is something every writer for TV 


ARTICLE should know a little bit about, because 


writing for TV will be easier once certain 
MARKETS elementary facts concerning its production 
and mechanical operations are understood, 
| know fact article markets, trends, lengths. My Television Works Like This is the simplest 
own articles have appeared in Country Gontle- clearest and cleverest little book on the sub- 
man, Christian Herald, Household Magazine, “ae a 
Woman's World, The Instructor, and 20 others. on that I have —— —— It’s composed 
| have directed the Writer's Workshop at Tampa mostly of cartoon-like drawings with Case 
inte sume. to-follow explanations. What text there is, 
is written in the most non-technical lan- 
guage possible and a complete glossary of 
terms used in television is included so that 
there is no danger of the reader getting lost 
in a maze of unfamiliar words. Among 
other things, a writer will learn how the 
Reading, criticism, and detailed marketing | scene is set and lighted for his play, what 
advice is $5 for an article up to 5,000 sort of microphones and cameras are used, 
words; $1 for each additional 1,000 words. | what their proper names are, and how im- 
ages are sent out and received. The func- 
is refunded in full. I cam do a sin- tions of the director and assistant director 
cere, practical job for you based on e : 
my own successful experience. MYRTIS what is meant by such terms as “bounce,” 
3411 EMPERADO ST., “snow,” “dead spot,” “dry run,” “electron 
TAMPA, FLA. VINING gun,” and numerous other words which are 
part of the working vocabulary of the people 
who produce television shows, are explained. 


Let me teach you how to 
write and sell fact articles to 
the better markets. 


If you are not satisfied your money LOU 








NOVELISTS Although this book may have been written 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT for boys with a leaning toward electronics, 
Edited, corrected and typed on bond paper ready for most adults will find it interesting, highly 


submission to publisher. Original and one carbon 


$1.00 cee'M ; : ; 

*M ANITA M. MOONEY informative, and an altogether painless and 
925 W. Oakdale Ave, Chicago 14, Ill. pleasant way of learning how television 
works. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL * * * 


a pupils rank —. in ee and Rage mae an 
and in anthology and other poetry contests his nation e ° 
wide record improyes constantly. For 25 years I have News of Radio Writers 
taught poets, vegsifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns men their — incites By A x AT < h F 
work as instructor in versification at ew or ni bad 

versity and. William and Mary College. Most of my new juvent € sports quiz snow starring 
work with private pupils ranging from beginners to Joe DiMaggio gets under way at CBS with 

? 


Pulitzer Prize Winners is done by es. My 


- k ° ‘ one ° 
ten, eal Pecre’ Hendon (sash ate ne Mike Oppenheimer writing the scripts. 


of Scansion ($3.60); Poet’s an 1.60) are now 


standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from ‘ee 
versification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to Johnny Stearns and Bud Nye are scripting 


delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. x 
- the popular video show over NBC, Mary 


BOZENKILL 
CLEMENT WOOD ceanson, w. v. Kay and Johnny. Also over the NBC-TV 


Network is Frank Wilson’s new series, Mar- 


- ' 
| @ AUTHOR'S PANEL... tin Kane, Private Eye, starring William 


SUPERVISED BY HURD BARRETT ; . é 
AND MARIANNE BARRETT . . . Gargan. Norman Corwin wrote, directed 


A published author—if possible a specialist and produced a full-hour drama-document, 
in your field—will ¢onstructively criticize jh. first in a series, on September 11th, in 


our Mss. . f = - ¥ 
ll Se . te 5000 words, $5.00... 5,000 Cooperation with United Nations Radio. 
to 10,000—$1 per 1,000. . . . Books by This series presented by NBC runs for six 


errangement. Contacts with agents. weeks. Perry Lafferty, writer and producer 
AETNOE'S PANEL for World Video, Inc., is scripting Photo- 


708-14th St., Santa Monica and P. 0. Box SO Topanga, Calif. ‘ : . 
- play Time With Wendy Barrie, to be tele- 
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cast over ABC’s eastern and midwestern 
TV networks. 

Milton Geiger adapted Surprise for the 
Professor, for NBC’s Four Star Playhouse 
performance on September 4th. Also for 
NBC, Ken Pettus and Lou Schofield wrote 
the script for September 6th episode of A 
Life in Your Hands, one of the series cre- 
ated by mystery writer Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner. The Labor Day drama-documentary 
presented on NBC’s Living— 1949 was by 
Lou Hazam. 

Kermit (Ken) Lyons’ friends were sad- 
dened by his sudden death on August 
22nd. Lyons, one of the most popular radio 
writers on the east coast, was writer for 
Arthur Godfreys Talent Scouts, Philo 
Vance, and Boston Blackie. 





The Digest’s Own’ 
Sir: 

Our New York Story Group owes its successful 
beginning to the letter you ran of ours in last 
February’s WriTER’s DicEst. 

If there are any other writers around New 
York who write at least a 1000 words of copy 
each month, who can give constructive criticism 
of manuscripts, who have had enough training 
in writing to understand the basic fundamentals, 
and who can make at least one of the two meet- 
ings each month, we would be delighted to have 
them join us, 

We meet in central Manhatten and our dues 
are very low. The first half of our informal 
meeting is for reading and criticizing; the last 
half is for the individuals to thresh over their 


problems with others who might be able -to offer - 


a solution. 
FRANCES FREEMAN, 
1475 Grand Concourse, Apt. K51, 
New York 52, New York. 


Wanted: A Club 
Sir: 

I would very much like to have folks in this 
vicinity contact me regarding the formation of 
a writers’ club, a discussion group for shop 
talk, markets and methods. With ideas from this 
one and that one, I’m sure we could help one 
another quite a bit. Phone Webster 43515. 

RutH MANHEIM KuTNICK, 
4267 Richton, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed according to editorial requirements on 20-lb. 
bond; minor corrections in spelling and English 
construction made without extra charge, 60 cents per 
1000 words. Efficient and experienced service given. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
Route 2 Biglerville, Pa. 

















YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 

You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 


finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











TELEVISION PRESENTS 
GOLDEN AGE FOR WRITERS 


A STEADY STREAM OF THOUSANDS OF SCRIPTS WILL BE 
REQUIRED FOR FORTHCOMING TELEVISION PROGRAMS ! ! 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TIME 


has arrived to learn to write for this marvelous new 
medium of entertainment and enlightenment, in order 
that you may be prepared for the greatest opportunity 
ever presented in the field of writing! 

THE STORY LABORATORY 
has only one type of assistance to offer: STRICTLY 
PERSONAL INING AND SUPERVISION for a 
limited number of earnest student-writers. You w 
have the personal, collaborative help and cooperation of 
writers and editors with years of experience in actually 
writing for radio, screen, stage and for publication. 
If you are looking for a stereotyped correspondence 
course, please do not answer this 


START YOUR PRELIMINARY TRAINING AT ONCE BY 

SENDING FOR AMAZINGLY INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, 

“HOW TO WRITE A TELEVISION SCRIPT” 
which includes a sample television play-script setting 


forth proper form and technique. 
Price $1.00 


OR 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
for free pamphlet explaining our complete service and 
Personal Course of Training in Television Writing. 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


1834 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 15, California 
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Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 415 First Avenue, 
New York City 10. Hiram Haydn, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are primarily interested in articles by scholars 
and thinkers which are written for a general 
intelligent audience. The best length is between 
2500 and 3500 words, although in rare in- 
stances an article as long as 4000 words will be 
considered. Buy poetry, but no fiction or pho- 
tographs. Report in 3 or 4 weeks. Payment is 
$5 per printed page, but not more than $50 for 
articles, on acceptance; poetry is $10 to $25, 
according to number of poems and length.” 


Common Ground, 20 W. 40th Street, New 
York City 18. M. Margaret Anderson, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want fiction and article material having to do 
with the multi-racial, multi-national backgrounds 
of the American people; the meeting together 
here of peoples from all over the earth and the 
situations, both good and bad, that arise from 
this. Length, 2000 to 5000 words. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in about a week. Pay- 
ment is $5 per printed page, on publication.” 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
7. Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly; 20c 
a copy; $7.00 a year. “We want articles on 
social, economic, and political questions of na- 
tional and international interest, in general close- 
ly tied to the news. Buy poetry, but no fiction 
or photographs. Report in a week. Payment 
is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd 
Street, New York City 18. Lester Markel, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly as part of the Sunday edition 
of The New York Times. “We want news back- 
ground articles which aid in the understanding 
of current news in all fields. Buy light verse 
pegged on the news or topical in nature, and 
photographs. No fiction. Report in 2 or 3 days. 
Payment is $150 to $200 per article, on accept- 


The Survey, 112 E. 19th Street, New York 
City 3. Paul Kellogg, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘We specialize in the 
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social work field, but use general articles discuss- 
ing serious questions of current interest. Buy 
photographs and a little poetry, but no fiction. 
Report in 2 weeks. Payment at space rates, on 
publication.” 


Tomorrow Magazine, 11 E. 44th Street, New 
York City 17. Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
want fiction of quality, 3000 to 5000 words. Also 
articles and poetry. Report in 7 to 15 days. 
Payment averages $150 per article or story and 
$10 and up for verse, on acceptance.” 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. Charlotte Kohler, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want fiction of highest literary quality, 2000 to 
6000 words. Also intelligent, well-written articles 
of current discussion or literary essays. Buy po- 
etry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment for prose 
is $5 per printed page of 350 words and 50c a 
line for poetry, on publication.” 


The Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, 
Conn. David M. Potter, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. “We publish 
about 8 short stories a year under 5000 words. 
Use articles on all intellectual subjects—politics, 
art, literature, science. Buy poetry, but no pho- 
tographs. Report within 3 weeks. Good rates, 
on publication.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The American Baby, 258 Riverside Drive, New 
York City 25. Mrs. Beulah France, R. N., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We want articles up to 1000 words with help- 
ful advice for new or expectant mothers; true 
experiences about early infant care. Also use 
articles by physicians. No fiction, photographs 
or poetry. Report in 2 to 5 days. Payment is 
¥%4c a word, on publication; articles by physicians 
paid for on acceptance.” 


Baby Talk Magazine, 149 Madison Avent, 
New York City 16. Ruth Newburn Sedam, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 


“We want true experience stories on babies and _ 
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Sixteen more 











new writers will 
receive free 
prize periods of 
practical pro- 
fessional help 
during October 
and November. 




















Jim O'Mara — Book sale to Dutton; magazine sales. 


CONTEST WINNERS 
GASH IN! 


Through my Annual Beginners’ Contest you can earn 
the leading agency sponsorship you need to compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same help 
that made possible, through the years, checks for my 
clients like those shown above (2 new, 2 old)—sales 
to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, COLLIER'S, 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, DOUBLEDAY and DUTTON—is 
available to you — free — if you win one of the eight 
monthly prizes in my Annual Beginners’ Contest. 

During October and November | will each month 
select 8 new writers whose manuscripts indicate the 


John di Silvestro— A book to England — ELLERY QUEEN'S Magazine. 
H. A. Shanklin — ARGOSY. 


most promising commercial possibilities and will give 
them my help as indicated below, entirely FREE, except 
for my regular agency commission on sales. 


Book Authors: Through the years, | have placed 
more first novels and first non-fiction books than 
1 can begin to mention. | am receiving so many 
calls that | can't list them here — but I'll be glad 
to see your book lengths, mystery, straight novel 
or non-fiction. There's a nominal charge of $5 
for initial appraisal and comment. (Books may 
be entered in the contest.) 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


My help on 
My help on 
My help on 
My help on 
My help on 
My help on 


Ist Prize: 
2nd Prize: 
3rd Prize: 
4th Prize: 
Sth & éth: 
7th & 8th: 


Get Your 
Share! 


500,000 words submitted within | year (value)......$ 500 
250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value)... 250 
125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value). . 125 
50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value).. 50 
25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)........ 50 


12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50).... teh 25 


*Total value of prizes each month $1 
*Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 


Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


The Beginners’ Contest is open to all writers who have not 
sold more than $500 .worth of manuscripts during 1949. To 
enter, submit at least 3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
epency service at my regular criticism rates to new writers, 

ich are 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 
5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter, Minimum fee, $3. For these fees you receive 


detailed analysis, suggested revision and experienced mar- 
keting of salable manuscripts. My sales commission is 10%. 
And Remember — tell me about yourself when you send me 
your manuscripts as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the salable material in your own background — by my 
selection of the specific markets best suited to your own 
potentialities. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








AIDS FOR HUMOR WRITERS 
(Help You Reach Richer Markets) 
"COMEDY WORLD" 
Gag-filled Journal of Humor Business 
25¢ per month, $2.50 per year 
“HOW TO WRITE YOUR OWN JOKES" 
by Walter Brumm — $1.00 
“RADIO COMEDY: HOW TO WRITE IT" 
by Art Henley 
Four volumes: |. Gag-writing; 2. Situation comedy; 
3. Characterization; 4. Construction — $1.00 each. 
Four volumes combined — $3.00 
Send Check or Cash — No C.0.D. 


NATIONAL LAUGH ENTERPRISES 
62 West 46th St New York 19, N.Y. 


” 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly. ae pert en good quality Bond. Minor 
ired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Ane flat. S0c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St, Norfolk 10, Virginia 











LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic 
131 W. Davis Bivd., Davis Islands, Tampa, Florida 











WE HAVE PUBLISHED 


OVER 200 NEW AUTHORS 


More than 200 first novels, poetry books, 
textbooks and scholarly studies are listed 
in our catalogue — all by authors who were 
unpublished before they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which enables 
us to edit, design, produce, distribute and 
promote books of all types. 


A minimum subsidy, which frequently 
proves profitable after the sale of as few 
as 600 copies, applies only to the first edi- 
tion. Subsequent editions are published at 
a straight 20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our cata- 
logue and new informative 32-page brochure, 


WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


THE EXPOSITION PRESS 
251 Fourth Ave., Dept. 10-WD, NW. Y. 10, N. Y. 








family life, 250 to 1000 words. Buy poetry, but 
no fiction or photographs. Report in a month. 
Payment is 1¥%c to 3c a word, on acceptance,” 


Living for Young Homemakers (formerly Ma. 
demoiselle’s Living), 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Edith Brazwell Evans, Editor. 
Issued monthly, beginning February, 1950; 35¢ 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “Mostly staff written. Buy 
some short pieces, about 1000 words, telling how 
to do things in the home and garden. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 2 
weeks. Rates vary, on acceptance.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson, Editor. 
Issued monthly, October through May; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want wholesome stories 
and articles slanted to the level of high school 
boys and girls, under 2500 words. Occasionally 
buy photographs and poetry. Report in about 
2 or 3 weeks. Nominal payment, on acceptance.” 


American Junior Red Cross News, American 
Red Cross, National Headquarters, Washington 
13, D. C. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson, Editor. Issued 
monthly, October through May; 10c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We want wholesome stories and articles 
which would interest boys and girls of elemen- 
tary school age, from 600 to 1800 words. Oc- 
casionally buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Nominal payment, on 
acceptance.” 


Boy Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Carol L. Arnold, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; $1.00 a year. “We want character-building 
stories for boys 16 to 18 years of age, 1800 to 
2000 words. Also educational articles for teen- 
agers, about 500 words. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is ec 
to Yec a word, on 15th of month following 
month of acceptance.” 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. Edith A. Loose, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 a year. “We want short articles—history, 
biography, good conduct, etc., written in good 
style for children. Buy photographs and poetry, 
but no fiction. Report within 2 months. Low 
rate of payment, on acceptance.” 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
16. Irving Crump, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use a few general 
interest articles, but authors should query us first. 
Also use short stories of high quality, about 3500 
words, on subjects of interest to boys about 15 
years old, but are well stocked on these at pres- 
ent. Buy photographs only to illustrate articles 
or photo features. No poetry. Report within 2 
or 3 weeks. Payment is 3c a word and up for 
higher quality.” 








; 50c 








Builders, 3rd & Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Raymond M. Veh, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.75 
“We want short-shorts of 1500 words 
or less. Must be clean, high-type characters and 
situations. Buy a few photographs. Use poetry, 
but without payment. Report in 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is $5 per story.” 

Canadian High News, 73 Adelaide Street 


a year. 


West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. M. L. Dilworth, 
Managing Editor. “We are overstocked on ma- 
terial and are not in the market for manuscripts 
of any kind at present.” 


Child Life Magazine, 136 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. Mrs. Anne Samson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
stories, both fantasy and realism, for children 4 
to 9 years old, up to 900 words; no moral tags. 
Articles used are seasonal and educational, but 
always entertaining. Buy photographs with or 
without captions; prefer sequence stories. Brief 
humorous poetry is used. Report in 2 weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Frances W. Marks, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly, September through June; 50c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We want seasonal stories 
for children 3 to 6, 6 to 10, 10 to 12. Also 
stories in series, each a complete episode; short 
informational items; nature stories. Do not buy 
photographs and are overstocked on poetry. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is 2c a word and up, 
on publication.” 


Forward, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Catherine C. Casey, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; $1.50 a year. “We want stories for young 
people of 18 to 23 years of age. Should run 
close to 3000 words in length. Stories may be 
for either boys or girls or both. Adventure and 
action stories are desired, but not alone for ad- 
venture; courage should be actuated by loyalty, 
purpose, and high ideals of service. Author must 
have a story to tell, but elaborated ‘lessons’ are 
not wanted. Stories must deal with young peo- 
ple—their problems, experiences, and aspirations. 
Also want authoritative travel, nature, biograph- 
ical, historical, scientific, and general articles, 
about 1000 words, preferably with glossy prints. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 6 wecks. 
Payment is Yec a word and up and 10c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Gateway, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa.. Aurelia Reigner, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.25 a year. “We want stories for girls of 11 
to 15 years of age. Should be from 1500 to 
2500 words; serials from 3 to 8 chapters, each 
chapter no longer than 2500 words. Stories should 
be about ‘real’ characters and should stress gen- 
uinely Christian living and character-building. 
They should be well plotted and full of action 
for this age group. Articles, preferably illustrated 
with clear, glossy photos, should run from 500 








V MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


$$ MAKE SENSE! 
e 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 
¢ 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
e Author of Articles upon Technique 

PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 

Individualized assignments in courses. 
Personal Collaborations. 
CINCINNATI CLASSES 

Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00. Write for information 


upon courses, plays, poetry. collaborations. 
reading and Report upon Novels, Plays. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone: AVon 2332 


Marketing Help. 


Free 


vA 











your original. 


MARIE ADAMS, 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First cop 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat. wit 


Fifty cents 1,000 w 
1612 High St., 





ords. Novels, shorts. 
Des Moines, lowa 











S0—No. 


50—6x9 and 5 
5 10 and 50—No 


2349 Putnam Avenue 


PAPER-—-ENVELOPES—CARBON 


. 11 envelopes.... 
500 Sheets 8Yex1l1 20 Ib. Bond Ms. Paper........+- 
500 Sheets 812x11 Canary Second Sheets..........-. ° 
All Prices Plus Postage Terms: CASH or C.O.D. 


Send for Free supply and price list. 


WRITERS‘ SUPPLY SERVICE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 











one dollar t¢ 


WRITE." 


separately. 


1006-A El 





THREE FOR DOLLAR 


What's your line—trade journal writing, maga- 
zine articles, columning, or camera journalism? 
Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for only 


his month! 


The inside of newspaper and magazine column- 
ing is revealed in "99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO 
What to write about and how and 
where to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing aid marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in "CHECK A DAY 
FOR FILLERS," which also offers 365 subjects and 
the leading markets for the short articles. 50c 


How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of “TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS.” Another is a list of salable articles. 
Rounding up and writing both news and features. 
50c separately. ’ 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA." 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writer? 
You need "THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” which 


also provides a manuscript record. 50c separately. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. D 
izabeth St. 


Forty 


Anderson, S. C. 
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NEW WRITERS 
IN DEMAND! 


@ Slashed editorial budgets are making possible 
sales for newer writers. FRANK Q. BRADY, Lit- 
erary Agent, known among the seliing authors for 
efficient, friendly service, is now extending his 
facilities to include the promising writer. 


@ If irregular sales or rejections have been your 
lot, you need, immediately, the »ersonal Collabora- 
tive Criticism of this Fifth Avenue Agent. Every 
word of your script will be read and constructive 
rewriting advice given. Join the ranks of writers 
who have sold through such experienced service. 
Send your manuscript today! 


@ RATES: Professionals: 10% commission on sales. 
Newer Writers: $1 per thousand words or fraction 
thereof to 10,000 words. Enclose fee with ms. 
Minimum fee per script $3. Book lengths, plays, 
etc.—special low rates on request. 


@ OTHER SERVICES: Editing, Rewrite, Ghost- 
writing, Expert Typing, and—special to writers who 
qualify—Individual Coaching Plan. All inquiries 
answered personally and promptly. 


@ Write today for full details! Booklet YOUR KEY 
TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent free upon your 
request. No obligation! 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 
Dept. WD, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


12 FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Twelve helpful Brochures on various phases of creative 
writing for only $1.00. 
Also FREE descriptive literature on the PLOT GENIE 
and on AKTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 
J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Co. 
P. O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 














to 1000 words and may deal with such subjects 
as biography, handcraft, nature, girl hobbies, 
girls’ Church projects, sports, history, or travel. 
Poems, prayers, meditations, and non-preachy 
editorials are also used. The latter should deal 
with problems that intermediate girls may be 
facing. Report in 6 weeks. Payment is Yac a 
word and up and 10c a line for poetry, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Girlhood Days, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Carol L. Arnold, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want charac- 
ter-building stories for girls 16 to 18 years of 
age, 1800 to 2000 words. Also use educational 
articles for teen-agers, about 500 words. Buy 
photographs and poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. 
Payment is 4c to Yac a word, on 15th of month 
following month of acceptance.” 


Highlights for Children, 968 Main Street, 
Honesdale, Pa. Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor. 
Issued monthly, except July and August; $5.00 
a year. ‘We are pretty heavily stocked on stories 
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but are always looking for unusual stories, espe- 
cially those under 1000 words, which pre-schoo| 
children delight to hear and which children g 
to 10 years of age will also like to read. Rarely 
buy photographs. Occassionally buy poetry, but 
are pretty heavily stocked at present. Report in 
2 to 3 weeks. Payment is 2c a word and up, on 
publication.” 


The Instructor for the Sunday School, 1137 
Noble Street, S. E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. Rey, 
John H. Schaal, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.25 a year. “We want short stories, up 
to 2000 words, appealing to the age level of 9 
years and above. Christian stories with good 
morals; no profanity or slang. Outdoor, action 
and clean plots. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in 6 to 7 weeks. Payment is Yec a word, 
on publication.” 


Jr. Hi Topic, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Betty Poff, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; 90c a year. “We use one 1500-word 
story a quarter built around boy and girl char- 
acters of junior high age, with Christian empha- 
sis, often related to some activity or phase of 
the Sunday evening youth meeting. Want how- 
to-make and project articles, 1200 words. Buy 
one photo for cover. Very little poetry used. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is $15 and 
up for stories, $5 and up for articles, $3 and 
up for cover photos, by 10th of month follow- 
ing acceptance.” 


Junior Life, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. Alma G. Ingram, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.00 a year. “We want late winter 
stories, some about 1800 words and others about 
1000 to 1200 words. Also miscellaneous articles 
about 500 words, and hobby and handicraft ar- 
ticles with illustrative sketches. Occasionally buy 
photographs and a few poems. Report in about 
2 weeks. Payment is 4c to Yec a word, on 15th 
of month following month of acceptance.” 


Manna, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis- 
consin. Dominic Giles, S.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles. on subjects relative to religion or espe- 
cially helpful for children, 1200 to 1500 words. 
Buy photographs for illustration of articles only. 
No fiction and very little poetry. Report in 3 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Seventeen, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
18. Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use material of 
interest to high school girls. We want stories 
dealing with teen-age ‘growing up’ problems and 
experiences, short-short to novelette length. No 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Good rates, 
on acceptance.” 


Stories, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Cornelius, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 60c a year. “We want stories for chil- 
dren from 6 to 8 years of age. While never di- 








rectly ‘preachy,’ stories should tend to lead to 
right conduct and attitudes. They should contain 
character-building emphases and center about 
child experiences and interests. Unusually well 
written nature stories, seasonal stories, retold 
Bible stories (told imaginatively yet not contra- 
dictory to the Biblical account), stories of world 
friendship in which background are authentic 
and the child characters natural and interesting 
will be welcome. We seek material with definite 
spititual emphasis. We also desire good material 
describing things to make and do. These sugges- 
tions should be simple enough for children to 
make, and it is preferable if the objects have 
some practical value. All stories, articles, and 
poetry should be not only well written but 
planned for the child’s own reading. Use stories 
from 400 to 800 words, articles up to 500 words, 
and poems up to 16 lines. No photographs. Re- 
port in six weeks. Payment is ¥ec a word and 
up and 10c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Fifteen Sports Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. E. Jakobsson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
novels and novelettes up to 13,000 words, shorts 
up to 6000 words, and short fact fillers not over 
1000 words. No poetry or photographs. Report 
in 10 days. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor. Issued ten times yearly; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We want popular yet accurate 
articles on nature and conservation. Magazine 
itself best indication of this specialized market. 
Query urged. Buy photographs and poetry, but 
no fiction. Report within a week. Payment is 2c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


New Sports, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. E. Jakobsson, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want novels and 
novelettes up to 13,000 words, shorts up to 5000 
words, and short filler articles not over 1000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 
days. Payment is lc a word and up,-on accept- 
ance.” 


Outdoor Guide, 242 Landers Building, Spring- 
field, Mo. C. H. Clanton, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 for 12 issues. “We 
want articles on hunting, fishing, camping, etc., 
1200 to 2000 words, preferably with photos. Buy 
photographs with articles. Report in 1 to 4 
months, Payment is %c a word and 50c each for 
photos, $3.00 if suitable for cover.” 


Sports Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. E. Jakobsson, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. ““We want novels and 
novelettes up to 15,000 words and shorts up to 
6000 words. No photographs or poetry. Report 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected as Soon as You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


‘ Once again, we’ve purchased space in this magazine in addition to our regular advertisement 
(this month on Page 12) to discuss the experimental new service we recently started. The name 
of the service is Personal Collaboration, and we've one important reason for excitement about it. 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 


Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 


along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way .. . from idea stage through finished script and sale. 
The service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals 
on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with 
blue pencil — step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market 
under the same sales service we give our established clients — and sold. 


And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the sales track. Every bit of work the writer 
does is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long 
period of time — P. C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull 
periods of waiting: P. C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them 
in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail if desired. 


Nearly all of the new writers in the last group accepted for P. C. service have now sold: 
to magazines ranging from Collier’s to Modern Romances to Dime Detective to Adventure to 
Toronto Star Weekly. Now we're ready for others. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is low. If interested please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 1650 Broadway, New York 19, WN. Y. 








EDITH H. BLACKBURN 


Fiction Consultant 


All work constructively analyzed for the 
sincere beginner and the occasional 
seller who wish to learn exactly what 
_— them from consistent fiction 
sales. 


Rates $1.00 per Thousand Words 
Minimum $3.00 
P.O, Box 3516 Glendale 


, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c Per 1000 Words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with Se flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 0% discount on orders for 3 

groups, 

2s ease and 25 eye taye- eeers 
© and SO No 
4, 22 612x912 
bs. on each of first two groups and for 
500 3-line name and address stickers 
id Sc exchange to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers? Supplies Since °35 











SHORTHAND 
IN 6 WEEKS 


LEARN AT HOME—LOW COST 


ite 120 words per minute. Age no obstacle. 
Famous gpg system. signs; mbols; no 
cage ants use ABC's. . - 
tion for a position. Nationally used in leading offices and 
Civil Service; also by executives, writers, poemets, lawyers, 
scientists, students at college. Over 1oo, b0: taught by mail. 
The very ‘low cost will surprise you. Also typing. 26th year. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO 
$ 


Trade Mark Reg., U. S. Pat. Off. (R) ce 
Dept. 6710-9, 55 W. 42 St#., N. Y. 18 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents — 1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. Allinquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Ontario, Canada 


"How to Write $2.25 
Articles that Sell" py paui mM. Hidey 


A short cut to successful writing, by the Direc- 
tor of the Parker Writers Agency, offers the 
latest sure-fire tips on meeting the requirements 
of every type of publication. 

The Exposition Press, 251 Fourth Ave., N. ¥Y. 10 





Tillsonburg 2 
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in 10 days. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics, Craft, and 
Science Magazines 


The Canadian’ Hobby-Craft Magazine, 95A 
King Street West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Brian 
Chernoff, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.25 a year. “We use articles up to 1000 words 
on hobbies, crafts, household and farm hints. 
Photographs bought. Buy poetry pertaining to 
crafts and hobbies only. Report in 30 days. Pay- 
ment is 44c to lc per published word; $2 per 
photo used, sketches and drawings according; to 
detail.” 


Flying Models, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
easy-to-understand articles dealing with the fun- 
damental principles of model aviation construc- 
tion, design, adjustment and flying, slanted to 
the novice and up-and-coming model builder, 
rather than the expert. Do not submit completed ° 
articles and plans. Send description of what you 
have in mind, along with a photo or two, and 
a sample of your plan work. Also, let us know 
whether you’ve sold articles elsewhere. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Rates vary, on 
acceptance.” 


The Model Railroader, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. John Page, 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
only illustrated construction articles on scale 
model railroad equipment, 1000 to 5000 words 
plus necessary photographs and rough drawings. 
This is a specialized magazine and writing suc- 
cessful articles virtually requires participation in 
the hobby. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment varies 
with nature of article, but averages 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


1027 N. 7th Street, 
Editor. Issued 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. Perry Githens, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles on latest developments in science and 
industry. Also, how to make things. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in a 
week. Payment depends on length, number of 
photos, etc., and is made as soon as layout is 
made up.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Air Trails Pictorial, Box 489, Elizabeth, N. J. 
A. L. Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want factual aviation articles. 
Buy photographs and some poetry. No fiction. 
Report in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment is about best in 
the field, on acceptance.’ 


Humor Magazines 


Cartoon Comedy, 45 W. 34th Street, New 
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York City 1. Ernest N. Devver, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
short shorts from 500 to 1000 words: detective, 
mystery, human interest, fantasy, humorous. Also 
situation, human interest, and general cartoons. 
None on religion, lewd or lascivious. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up for stories, $5 to $20 
for cartoons, and $5 for photos, on acceptance.” 


Gayety, 45 W. 34th Street, New York City 1. 
Ernest N. Devver, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Cartoon Comedy.” 


Joker, 45 W. 34th Street, New York City 1. 
Ernest N. Devver, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Cartoon Comedy.” 


Snap, 45 W. 34th Street, New York City 1. 
Ernest N. Devver, Editor. Isued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Cartoon Comedy.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Epos, Branson, Mo. Will Tullos and Evelyn 
Thorne, Editors. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy: 
$1.00 a year. ““We want poetry of highest quality 
by American and British poets. No payment ex- 
cept prizes and copies of magazine.” 


Florida Magazine of Verse, P. O. Box 6, 
Winter Park, Fla. Charles Hyde Pratt, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use poetry only. Overstocked at present and can 
consider only poems of exceptional quality. Re- 
port in 10 days or more. No payment except 
cash prizes.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Kendall W. Goodwyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
exciting, colorful, authentic short stories, fact 
stories, and novelettes. All should stick close to 
the title of this magazine. Best lengths are_ 4000 
to 5000 words for short stories, 2000 to 4000 
words for fact stories, and 10,000 to 18,000 
words for novelettes. Buy virile outdoor verse. 
Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
and 50c per line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. E. Jakobsson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
shorts up to 6000 words. Buy poetry. Report in 
10 days. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 30,000 word lead novel featuring Jim 
Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written by assignment, 












Gerad / this is it... 
The Newest, Most Modern ec 
Method of 


Writing To Oe le 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of 
charts, daily reports, tests and unique methods 
you make the most of your ability. 





There is nothing else quite like this new train- 
ing. No tedious "assignments" ... no cut-and- 
dried examples . .. no lengthy lessons... . 
You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 





COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR-AUTHOR 
LAUDS CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER . 


“One of the psychology teachers at the Uni- 
versity is enthusiastic over C.A.D., entirely 
approving of the tests you use, commending 
the system of daily reports, and finding that 
you are well up on the latest developments 
in the field of psychology. As for me, I got 
three plot suggestions from two pages alone.” 
—W. K. Jones, Oxford, Ohio. 











CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in 


Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. Usable 
plotting methods for articles and fiction. How to 
develop your imagination and ingenuity. How to 
overcome inhibitions that impede success. The 
way to greater, more steady production of mss. 
How to write better in your own natural way. 


Completely Different 
Intensely Stimulating 
Highly Practical 


Write today for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 
(SOR PCCRRRE SSH CRRRRETE ER CRRE CREEP ASE EROS 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Send me information about the new training, The Creative 
Ability Developer, without cost or obligation to me. 


ADDRESS .... 











BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 

money. writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 

years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 

ing, — learned that the | oe - field is the beginner’s 
t 


t. new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 

HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








P'ss, Manuscripts Typed... 


Beautiful work. The kind editors appreciate. Guar- 
anteed service. Only 50c per thousand words. One 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Poetry Ic line. 
Top grade bond paper. 

MARGURET OTTERSON | 
221 W. Court (Dept. D) Beatrice, Nebraska 














IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how. to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., Apt, 2 aay Toronto, Ontario 
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$ A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
§ for Authors 


$ 
> 
$ We print, publish and distribute your mengunceipts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. § 
§ 

5 

A 


Pamphlet Distributi 


7 
The William-Frederick Press 
, 13 West 35th St. 














BOOK MSS. WELCOMED | 


Ayn Rand’s “The Fountainhead” sold 
500,000 copies, and 12 publishers who 
rejected it are still blushing. Maybe 
your ms. can become a best seller, may- 
be it’s of a specialized nature, but is it 
interesting? Then we can publish it 
under our economical cooperative plan. 


rrr wT wee we ve a a a a a a a a a a a a 


Our expert design and promotion insure 
the widest audience and recognition for 
your book; even a modest sale will net 
a profit over your investment. Send 
your ms. to us for friendly appraisal ; 
free Booklet F on request. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. | 
35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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and several short stories not over 6,000 words. 
All stories must be set against Old West back- 
ground with no modern devices. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Three Western Novels, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want novels from 20,000 to 40,000 words. 
Mature slant, substantial girl interest. Report in 
10 days. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 15,000 word lead 
novelette, two 8,000 to 10,000 word novelettes, 
and several short stories not over 6,000 words. 
Stories should be strong dramatic Western stories 
with girl interest. Masculine viewpoint preferred. 
Story material may use modern touches now and 
then. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. ““We use two 10,000 word novelettes each 
issue featuring Swap and Whopper and Walt 
Slade, written on assignment; two 10,000 word 
novelettes; several short stories not over 6,000 
words. All stories of the Old West flavor, with 
no modern touches. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

t 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
for 12 issues. ““‘We use a 20,000 word lead novel 
of distinctly pseudo-scientific, fantasy background, 
an 8,000 to 10,000 word novelette, and several 
short stories not over 6,000 words. All stories 
must have pseudo-scientific background. Also use 
an occasional scientific article not more than 
3,000 words long. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. ‘““We 
use author’s abridgments of three published 
Western novels which have become more or 
less classics in their field. Also use short original 
stories of not more than 6,000 words, featuring 
incidents and background of the Old West. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report -in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up 
for short stories, on acceptance; abridged novels 
are purchased from original authors and pub- 
lishers by special arrangement.” 





























Two Western Books, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jerome Bixby, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
action Western novels, 40,000 to 70,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $500, on acceptance.” 


West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. “We 
use a 40,000 word lead novel and several short 
stories not over 5,000 words. The lead novels 
may be either modern or costume stories of the 
Old West, The short stories must be distinctly 
Old West in flavor. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Western Novels and Short Stories, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want novels from 18,000 to 25,000 
words; mature writing, substantial girl interest. 
Also short stories from 1,000 to 7,000 words, 
with or without girl interest. Report in 10 days. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Asbestos, 808 Western Saving Fund Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles concerning new or odd uses of asbestos 
or asbestos products; also stories of the with- 
standing of the elements, such as fire, flood, etc., 
by asbestos products; and installation stories— 
that is, concerning the installation or use of insu- 
lation, asbestos-cement shingles, siding, etc., in 
large quantity or on some prominent or extraor- 
dinary project or building. Occosianally buy 
photographs. Report in a week. Payment is lc 
a word, on acceptance.” 


The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Chester B. Bahn, Editor. Issued daily, 
Monday through Friday; 10c a copy; $10.00 a 
year. “We require spot business news of the mo- 
tion picture industry in all its phases. No photo- 
graphs. Report immediately. Payment is 35c an 
inch.” 


Food Merchants Advocate, 51 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Jacob Jaffe, Managing Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly. “We want news on the 
activities and achievements of retailers, food 
store openings and modernization, trade associa- 
tion meetings, anniversary sales, etc. At present 
we are seeking correspondents to cover Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, the Elmira-Olean- 
Jamestown area and the Adirondack Mountains 
area. We prefer people with newspaper reporting 
experience as correspondents. Payment is 3c a 
word and $2 to $4 for photographs, on publi- 
cation.” 


Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia Street, Seattle 
4, Wash. Martin R. Trepp, Editor. Issued 





| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ‘ON BOOK LENGTHS - POETRY, Ic A LINE 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 W. 65th STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 5251 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song poem created and arranged to a 
complete satisfaction by a published Enposer: $25.00. 
You retain all rights to both words AND music. . . . 
Orchestral arrangements—piano arrangements— complete 
songs composed for all occasions — transcriptions — lyrics 
written or doctored. 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Connecticut 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 














NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP — WE SPECIALIZE IN 
BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS — WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE. LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF, 














BEGINNERS! 


Are you tired of working alone? Do 
you need help? 

If your stories aren’t selling, there is 
something wrong with your stories — not 
the editors. No one can get the right 
perspective of his own work; it is a case 
of too close to the mountain. . 

If you have the desire to write, we can 
help you. But you must LEARN before 
you can EARN. Let us tell you how to 
make your MSS salable and then what- 
ever happens, WRITE; whatever doesn’t 
happen, WRITE. 

What are we offering? 

Thirty years’ experience in writing, 
studying, selling. 

Book-lengths $25.00 
$1.00 per 1,000 words up to 5,000, 
Additional: 50c per 1,000 


CENTRAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P.O. Drawer 392 Neosho, Missouri 








TYPIST—20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MANUSCRIPTS - CORRESPONDENCE - ETC. 
PROMPTNESS & NEATNESS GUARANTEED 

Manuscript Rates: | Carbon Free 
45c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 


FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
poems, etc. 

@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie stud:os. 

@ Creative ed:ting. @ Money-making hints. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that pals 
for itself. (4) of | songs alone sold over a LF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women’s WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Fleride 
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monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 


business and semi-technical articles slanted to 
automobile dealers, jobbers, garages, etc. How. 
ever, free-lance possibilities limited, most of 
material being staff prepared. Buy photographs 
occasionally. Report in a week. Payment is Ica 
word and $1.50 for photos, on acceptance.” 


Notion and Art Needlework Merchandising, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City 17. Irwin 
Ress, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year, 
“We want stories about notion and art needle. 
work stores, unusual operations in advertising, 
selling, display, promotion. Stories of new stores 
in the field, etc. Buy photographs. Correspond- 
ents may write in for form for spot coverage 
news of notion and art needlework stores. These 
forms will be paid for when completed at the 
standard rate of $5 each. Report in two weeks, 
Payment is 1¥2c a word and $3 each for photos, 
on publication.” 


The Oil and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne 
Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. C. O. Willson, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use technical operating articles — nothing on 
marketing or consumption. Unsolicited free- 
lance material very seldom found acceptable. Oc- 
casionally buy photographs. Report in a week. 
Payment is $5 per picture and $1 per inch for 
short material, more for technical articles by pe- 
troleum engineers.” 


Post Exchange & Ships Service, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. John T. Dunlavy, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “Most 
news stories are now covered adequately by INS 
correspondents. Occasionally use article on buy- 
ing, display, merchandising, etc. No photo- 
graphs. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment by 
space rate, $15 per page as published, on pub- 
lication.” 


Reporter, Allis Chalmers Tractor Div., Box 
512, Milwaukee, Wis. Edwin A. Francis, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. ‘We use articles under 2000 
words, true stories and/or reports of earthmoving 
activities, bulldozers, graders and snow removal 
equipment. Directed to county, state, town and 
federal officials. This is a tough market in- 
volving a multitude of considerations: technical, 
operational, etc. Most of our material is staff- 
written. Original articles, full of appeal, with 
the right slant, are desired. Buy photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 5c a word.” 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th Street, New York 
City 19. M. E. Lerner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want technical 


articles on rubber. Buy photographs. Report 
in ten days. Payment is $10 per page (including 
photos), 10th of month following publication.” 


The Sample Case, 632 N. Park Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. J. G. Daly, Editor. Issured 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 

















sales and business articles. Well supplied at 
present, but will be in the market after January. 
Occasionally buy photographs. Report in 3 to 6 
months. Payment on publication.” 


Specialty Salesman’s Magazine, 307 N. Mich- 
igan, Chicago 1, Ill. H. W. Minchin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want inspirational, know-how articles on 
direct, door-to-door selling, 300 to 1500 words. 
Buy photographs and occasionally poetry. Re- 
port in four weeks. Papment is lc a word and 
$5 for photos, on acceptance.” 


Textile Age, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. F. A. Westbrook, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want technical articles dealing 
with textile manufacturing. No photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City 18. C. W. Bendigo, Editor. Issued monthly; 
60c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use technical 
textile articles having to do with production of 
yarns and fabrics, including dyeing. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in a few days. Payment is $15 
to $25 a page, on acceptance.” 


Tobacco, 15 W. 47th Street, New York City 
19. Reuben R. Thompson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
only news items on trade of 50 to 100 words, 
condensed obituaries, sales, brands, displays, ad- 
vertising, movements of salesmen, jobbers, fac- 
tories, especially in southern tier of manufactur- 
ing-leaf tobacco states. Photographs bought only 
on request of editor. Report in a week. Payment 
is 20c per 13 em inch, printed, and 25c per 
17% ems, 15th of month following publication.” 


The Tobacco World, Campgaw, N. J. William 
H. Small, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. ‘““‘We want illustrated factory meth- 


‘ods and mass merchandising articles only. Buy 


photographs. Payment is Ic per published word, 
on publication.” 


Vend, 188 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, 
Ill. G. R. Schreiber, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles dealing 
exclusively with the automatic merchandise and 
service vending industry (candy, cigarettes, soft 
drinks, coffee, sandwiches, popcorn, etc.). Query 
first. Buy photographs only as feature illustra- 
tions. Report in a week. Payment is 2c a word, 
on publication.” 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book len : 12Yec per page, — 50c —o 
1000 words. Shorts l5c ‘per page, about 60c 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 Le Cintillia Avenue Orinda, California 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, goer to write, and where to sell 


Our sone in hort Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Me Versification "and others, offer 
criticism; fra: honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


For full ceetiouians ona a sample co of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to ail 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 pringfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Carefully, Cleanly, Promptly 
Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar 
Bond Original, Extra Outside Pages 
Free Carbon 
50c per 1000 words, return envelope & postage in advance 
Former magazine proofreader 
Bachelor of Journalism degree 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 W. Switzler—Centralia, Mo. 








TRADE MAGAZINES 


Current single copies, commercial, finance, building, auto- 
motive, aviation, radio, mining, exports, professions, edu- 


cational, agriculture, foods, health, live stock, mechanical, 
engineering, insurance, sports, hobbies, mail order, writers 
— ALL fields. Free price list. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter Indianapolis 19, Indiana 








WRITERS, ARTISTS 


MAKE $20 A DAY taking spare 
or full-time orders for Beautiful 







es and 
— Write for Free details 
to 
CRAFT-ART CO. 
312 Brooks Arcade Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 


11032 McVine Ave. land, Calif. 














Your Song Lyric or Poems will have a 
greater value if set to music. Send penny 
postcard for details regarding melody 


service. 
MUSIC BY MILNER 
3454 McCracken Ave. 9 


Michi 














WRITERS’ REJECTS 
MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


@ If you have been getting rejects, you need 
a detailed analysis of your work. 

@ Unless a manuscript is technically sound 
it hasn't a chance with an editor. 

@ Hundreds of writers have claimed our criti- 
cisms are TOPS. Why not let us help you, 
too! 


Rates: $1.00 per thousand segnde, minimum $3. 
Poems $2.0 


Make Checks aol to 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 









































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, 

Copy with money order or check for November issue 
must reach us by October 5. 





The purpose of the “personal’’ department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “‘personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











MUST YOU LIVE in the city? Two delightful apart- 
ments, every comfort and housekeeping conveni- 
ence, for rent in writer’s home overlooking Cape 
Cod Bay near Provincetown. October-June rates. 
“Riding Lights,’ North Truro, Massachusetts. 


TOTALLY DISABLED VETERAN offers personal 
magazine subscription service. Special Christmas 
rates! Free catalog! Handpainted to order: ties, 
handkerchiefs, etc. Perfect Christmas gifts! 
Shuman, 6 Perth St., Boston 21. 


Editor of school books for primary grades wanted. 
Applicants please give age, educational training, 
teaching experience in first letter. A good paying 
permanent position for one who can qualify. Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


FREE COPY AMERICAN CARTOONIST MAGA- 
ZINE. Send penny postcard or write. Market tips, 
gag news, biographies, cartoons and articles on 
comic art field. American Cartoonist, WD, 10571 
Roundtree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write friendly, interesting 





people: writers, booklovers, aesthetes. Years mem- | 


bership $2.00. Branson, Missouri. 





YOUR POEM (up to 12 lines) printed in blue ink on 
20 4x5 vellum greeting cards, with distinctive 
Christmas design in red. Your name in beautiful 
script like type. Envelopes included. $1 postpaid. 
Edward Cook, 51 Martin Avenue, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 





RETREAT AND WRITE! Seven rooms and bath. 
23% acres land, $8,000. Two miles off highway 
301, near the great Santee fishing area. Davi 
Felder, Santee, S. C. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. 





USE AUTHENTIC DATES in Historical or Science 
Fiction. Calendar for any year, 1752-3200 A.D., 50c 
coin, ten for $3. Others $1 each. Believed most 
extended assortment on earth, Noel Loomis, 3914 
Cedar Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn, 
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FREE BOOK “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Successful! Australia. South America. Work home 


(U.S.A.)! Delightful plans! Get surprise! Pub. 
lishers—8D, Carlsbad, Calif. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE Pennsylvania Dutch? 
Two answered for $1.00. Catharine A. Mase, Route 
5, Lebanon, Pa. 


POETS! YOUR POEMS beautifully illustrated in 
water colors, hand-lettered, 9x12 for framing, $1.45. 
Lovely gifts. Christmas cards, folders, etc. Craft 
Studios, Suite 416, 1107 Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand sys- 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49, Zinman, 215 West 91 
New York City. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. © 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS will give you prestige and 
insure privacy in your correspondence. Your mail 
received at our Times Square office and forwarded 
promptly. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. Ar- 
lington, 131-A West 42nd St., New York. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


GAGWRITERS WANTED by Selling Cartoonist. Alvin 
Bloodworth, 2215 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

ansas. 


HEY GIs: SPECIAL! SPECIAL! Remember shacking 
with Piccadilly Commandoes, Pigalle babes, Kraut 
frauleins? It’s here—the whole ETO war, its lust 
and fears—in MY GI ACHING BACK. Beautifully 
bound book. Published at $2.50. Now, first time, 
$1.50. Autographed, Ralph Hammond, 512 Madison, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


TITLES WITH EDITOR APPEAL. Tailored to your 
manuscript, or abstract. Six for $1.00. Swigert, 
827 Fifth St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them — for all types of 
poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N, Y 


A BEAUTIFUL SPOT that will give you inspiration. 
200-acre Florida estate, 20 room house, 7 baths, 
beautiful lake. $50,000. Write: H. L. Chambers, 
Wauchula, Florida. 


“LADY-GUIDE” will inspire you with stories, articles, 
Hobby Listings, pictures, and other features. Send 
dime for your copy of this interesting magazine. 
J. M. Richardson, P. O. Box 635, Tacoma, ash- 
ington. 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS. Send name for pos- 
sible assignments. Stanard News Service, Drawer 
1566-WD, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! You can! 
“Progressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. 
Sample and special offer, 25c. Raymond Hackmann, 
2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 





AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE SERVICE — Personal 
Clipping Service $1. per year! Sample, 10c. The 
Idea Exchange, Box 167, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


SEND $1.00 AND FIVE BOOKS. Receive six same 
quality return mail. M. P. Barry, 1328 E. Ocean 
View Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
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“IVE” PLOTS — original, convincing, crammed with 
suspense and reader-appeal. Living characters, 
opening, crises, climax, ending, atmosphere, 
all the ingredients of a well-built story. Makes your 
s “easy to write.” Send story-idea and $3. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. “In business since 1937.” 
Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 
7, Conn. 


YOUNG MAN, embryo writer, insufficient experience 
in the unorthodox and unusual, desires correspond- 
ence with unconventional young men and women. 


Box P-1. 


EXPERT MIMEOGRAPHING. One hundred copies 

of a sheet $1.00. Includes paper, stencil and return 

tage. Miss Bessie Bystrom, 225 N. Fourth St., 
rquette, Michigan. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a New Duplicating Service for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


BEGINNING WRITERS need “existence” income for 
rent, food, necessities while breaking into print. 
If that’s your problem, write Lyle, Box 1231, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi- 
cago) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 
Mass. 


“UNCLE SI AND THE COWHANDS”—booklet for 
He-men Cowpunchers. $1.00. “Uncle Si,’ 1134 
N. Euclid Ave., Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 


$i0 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“LEARN GRAPHIC ANALYSIS.” Analyze handwrit- 
ing and make money at home, full or part time. 
Must be over 21. Write for details of Free Analysis 
offer. Magill’s, Drawer 430-D, Springfield, Missouri. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell 25c, stamps 
or coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


YOUNG MAN 29 desires correspondence with begin- 
ning and selling writers. Write Box P-2. 


YOUR 24-WORD ADV. placed in 40 weekly news- 
papers, $3.50. M. R. Pennybaker, Box 141, San 
rcos, Texas. 


PSYCHOLOGY BOOKS. Cree, cotaing. Cenacle, 1344 


Idaho Street, San Jose, Calif. 





ENTERTAINING NOVELTIES to amuse the shut-in, 
gift wrapped, $1.00 each. Surprises unlimited, Box 
Uptown Station, St. Paul 2, Minn. (Dept. B) 


PLOTS UNLIMITED provides a practical, colorful 
method that will supply plot material indefinitely. 
ch writer builds his own. Fits any field: west- 
erns, sea, air, mystery, adventure, sports, etc. 
oy hey Write Plotaid, 208 Indiana Ave., Dayton 

5 io. 





SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics — or those 
of others, That’s how O. O. McIntyre and others 
got started! Up to $10.00 a day from each paper. 

ore than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. 
and Canada alone. New 1949 Folio compiled by 
our staff, “How to Self-Syndicate Your Own Ma- 
terial,” is the most complete work of its kind. 
Includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agree- 
ment Forms, etc. Make the established syndicates 
Rotice you! Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (re- 
fundable). While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- 

urces For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 141, 


1980 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 

















GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL WORK 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


232 GRANT ST., CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 





EXPERIENCED GAGWRITER will free-lance to sell- 
ing and/or syndicate cartoonists. Radio contacts 
= desired. S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147 St., Cleveland, 

hio. 


PSYCHO-ANALYZE yourself with “How to Polish 


Your Character.”” $1.00. Crawley, Analyst, 4238 
Menlo, Wichita, Kansas. 


GET MORE out of your hobby. Send for our inter- 


esting PDFP. Paramount Distributors, Box 864, 
Denver, Colo. 


DON’T FUSS!—SPANK! Let the “Spencer Spanking 
Plan” insure your domestic happiness. In plain 
sealed envelope, $2.00. Naboma Company, Box 
3181, Terminal Annex A, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


LONG TO WRITE? Uninspiring environment? 
Willing to work four hours for room and chow? 
Inspiring spot. F. C. French, Lake City, Colorado. 


1,000 SYNONYMS for Said—25c. Bonnie Hall, 730 
Jewell Ave., Yuha City, California. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 38, Florida. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





AUTHOR’S CONTRACT. Terms-agreements-royalties. 
_— Jack Leeclarich, 1535 Bosworth, Chicago 22, 
llinois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 72. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—Making simple photography 
and fact writing pay.” 15,000-word booklet, $1. 
Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 
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EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “ 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample 25¢. Size. 
ARE YOU A WRITER more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Illinois, 
mare yg FANS! pci pt 101 Selling ry 

. zine, Cartoonists’ personal addresses! Printed 
Who Refuses to be Licked? 25 cents. M. C. List, 1532 West Allen, Fort Worth 


Texas. 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you have RECEIVE DAILY INSPIRATION for Success, Heal; 

: and Happiness, each ee ay for a year, a 
and shows you how to replot and rewrite on a beautiful, imported art floral card’ $25.00, 
them into salable form. Then, as your agent, One month trial $2.50. Albert North, Box 722 


Greensboro, N. C. 
I market them for you. ——— 
s IN HOUR-GLASS CORSETS and high heels: (Bizarre 
Send this ad for our Special Offer Vols. 3, 4, and 5) Figure-training, etc., in the “Gay 
: Nineties.” Profusely illustrated, $1.50. Na 
My book MODERN WRITERS contains ar- Box 3181, Terminal Annex A, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


ticles by top-selling authors in all fields, 57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse 25c. Writers 
which will help you to achieve success. Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


Formerly $5.00 NOW ONLY $3.00 FOR SLICK STORY WRITING TECHNIQUE stop 
digging hard way. Here’s secretive know-how 
professionals use. That writing subject you stil] 
MARY KAY TENNISON feel weak on — suspense, theme, characterization, 

treatment, etc — sharply explained in 1000 words, 
Your writing question and $1.00 brings golden 
Authors Agent & Counsellor information. 20 years analysis; reliable; prompt 
service. Joseph Carette, 1136 Clifford Road, Cleve. 


16604 S. Berendo Ave., tnd Sisighte, Gite. 


° . 73 SPARE-TIME, MONEY-MAKING TIPS, 25c. E. 
Gardena, California Ressler, 308 East 6th Street, New York, N. Y, 


STRANGE, UNIQUE, UNUSUAL BOOKS, Novelties, 
YOUR MAN USCRIPT Curios, Catalog 25c (coin) Box 216, Herkimer, N.Y, 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25¢. 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
$1.00 thousand. Francisco, Calif. 
ections, 60c thousand Saag 

ees 2S 2S CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets that sell 
my stuff to top markets regularly. Send $1.00 to 
R. K. SHIPLEY Philip Leeming, 3016 Meadowlark Place, Harris- 

1337 No. Alverado St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. burg, Pa. 








WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 
BOGGED DOWN 9 worth of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them, 
s Prof. Winston Allard (see his write-up in NEWS. 
Want to write fiction that will sell? My method is radically — for March 7, 1949 = aay _ a and 
different. gua uu" e it! Drop me a line — as classify over 1,400 trade journals an usiness 
Do you wart something ghosed? Write for terms. papers in “Where to Sell Magazine Articles.” Com- 
Want to know what's haywire with that story you've written? plete. Accurate. Up-to-date. Order from publisher 
youl “if you're really ‘sincere about ‘learning to write, on money back guarantee. $2.50 postpaid. Wm. 
tONTACT ME! ) C. Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 
. C. Wagoner —_- 
sets Lge Sy -seaa (per C.C *qucson, Ariz. | RESEARCH, GHOSTWRITING, INVESTIGATIONS: 
~ . Technical and non-technical subjects. Fiction and 
booklength material. Miscellaneous questions an- 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD BOOK VALUES. Many swered. W. Billings, 360 Craig Street, West, Suite 
subjects. Write for free descriptive folder. Resco, 230, Montreal, Canada. 


308 East 6th Street, New York 3, New York, ——— 
TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
POETS — 101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
25c. Poets’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. Ulm, Minnesota. 











NEED ADVICE on personal or family problems? Pro- TELEVISION STUDIO MANAGER, 7-year N.Y. exp. 
fessionally trained, experienced counselor will will coach (correspondence) if your h.s. or coll. plus 
answer your letter promptly. Fee $2. Box P-3. exp. make employment your local TV _ probable. 


William Wallace, 490 West End Ave., N. Y. 24. 
POETS: MY COPYRIGHTED BOOKLET “Twenty 
Popular Verse Forms” will help you to write in the FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
accepted patterns. You cannot be without it. Send Send 25c for markets and details. Writers Service, 
$1.00 now for your autographed copy. George T. Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
Zaffer, Overlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 
— Pe QUICK RELIEF from Dandruff and Itchy Scalp. No 
POLITICAL SLANT — 275 page manual, “How To tonic or oil. A dollar bill brings you complete in- 
Go Into Politics,” postpaid $2.75. Free literature. structions. Print plainly, your name and address. 
Shatas Co., Waterbury 85, Conn. C. B. Overman, 403 Lindsay St., High Point, N. C. 
SPIRITUAL ADVISER. Troubled hearts, I can_help 
ou, be convinced. 7 questions for $1. Rosetta, PLOTS — 50c each, F. Rochna, 249 Grove St., Jersey 
ox 827, Central Station, St. Louis 1, Missouri. City 2, N. J. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. . WOULD YOU FAY 3% firet $350 made? Book “Se 
Makes writing easier. With many years experience Odd, pense» Out ' free! Work Calif 
in writing, selling, we will pom your idea into Expect something Odd! acific, Oceanside, e 
a powerfully plotted, emotional story brief. Wé eS 
for selling writers, Send story idea and $3.00. e “LET GEORGE DO IT” — Supply you with surefire 
will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, III. Original jokes, wisecracks, anecdotes, $1.00 per 

copy. George A. Stock, McHenry, Illinois. 

SPARE MONEY WRITING PUBLICITY ARTICLES. 

Or make Publicity your career. Newspaper experi- MOMIE: Today in school I learned that to be best 
ence unnecessary. Complete plan, 50c. Thomas A. satisfied it’s so important to remember that we are 
Bell, Syndicate, Box 65, Compton, Calif. not gods, but children of God. Sunny. 
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| a 
By Leo Shull 


Tue 1950 sEason in the theatre has 
started somewhat oddly. 

Not one new play has opened during the 
month of September. And the first new 
play to open in October is scheduled for 
Oct. 12. The season which normally begins 
late August, won’t start till the middle of 
October. 

The only openings in September were 4 
revivals, Madwoman of Chaillot, Anne of 
a 1000 Days, Diamond Lil, and Ken Mur- 
rays Blackouts. 

The Blackouts show is the same one that 
started in Hollywood 7 years ago. It mi- 
grated to New York in early September, 
and a rather strange thing happened. We 
attended the first night and watched every- 
one laughing uproariously, yet the critics 
for the most part gave it poor reviews next 
day. Then the public, paying no attention 
to the reviews, proceeded to fill the theatre 
anyhow. It is a lively vaudeville show, 
with some of the most bosomy ladies we 
have ever seen on the stage. The acts are 
good, the price is low, from $1.20 to $3.60 
per seat, and you get a nice time, an eve- 
ning full of fun. No one pretends it is 
drama. 

Another odd thing about the season is 
the lack of money. Backers of shows seem 
to have gone into hiding. Some successful 
producers have had to resort to the “audi- 
tion” system to raise their money: throwing 
a series of cocktail parties at which their 
script is read and appeals for money are 
made. 








We called one operator of a chain of 
theatres in New York and asked him to. 
make some comment about the new season. 
The operator is Louis Lotito, who runs 6 
of the more successful Broadway theatres. 
This is what he told me: “The new season 
is starting later and there will be less shows 
produced. Money is tighter now because 
the era of war profits is over. Investors are 
more cautious. They put money into top- 
notch scripts only and they won’t gamble 
on uncertain factors. They demand stars, 
big name directors, and well-established 
producers.” 

Statistically, there are only 15 theatres 
lit out of 30 available. Five years ago, you 
couldn’t rent a theatre even if you paid fat 
bonuses and put up big guarantees. New 
playwrights had a devil of a time getting 
their scripts optioned because producers 
said, “I can’t lease a house.” Now, with 
plenty of houses available, theoretically, 
things should be better for the new play- 
wrights. 

The steady shrinking in the theatre busi- 
ness has stimulated a stream of panaceas, 
plans and projects. The New York press 
has been full of inventions to help the 
theatre. 

One of the more ingenious ones is that 
proposed by Norman Bel Geddes, famous 
designer, promoter, and producer. 

He has been proposing to some of the 
huge hotels in town that they convert their 
ballrooms into 800 seat theatres. The fol- 
lowing features would then develop: 

Ticket-buyers could come to the hotel 
and adjourn to the cocktail bar at 4 p.m. 
At 6 they’d go to the dining room, at 8:30 
to the theatre and in between the acts to 
the bar. After the show at 11, there would 
be the niteclub, dining or dancing rooms 
of the hotel. And if the playgoers came 
from out of town, they could stay over- 
night at the hotel. 

Mr. Geddes has gotten to the point 
where he has a half dozen hotels tentatively 
lined up. The plan merits serious consider- 
ation. Usually theatre-goers are dashing all 
over town in taxis the evening that they go 
to see a show. Mr. Geddes says he expects 
to have his chain of hotels lined up by 
Christmas. 
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At the beginning of every season we list 
producers who have been active in the past 
and are at present reading scripts with a 
view to Broadway production. Here is the 
list of reliable producers who have script- 
reading departments. 

George Abbott. 630 5th Ave. One of the 
most successful producers in the country. 
He specializes in musical comedy and is 
a skillful director. He has a trained organ- 
ization that has worked with him for years. 
Abbott has produced dozens of musicals, 
among them On The Town, Pal Joey, 
Broadway. He likes light subjects, very 
young actors (16 to 18 years old) and re- 
cently had 4 scripts under option at one 
time, If anyone can be called the king of 
musical comedies, it is Mr. Abbott. 

Aldrich & Meyers. 1430 Broadway. A 
well-established theatrical producing firm. 
They have been producing for several 
decades. Very reputable, and they never 
have difficulty financing their shows be- 
cause they are wealthy men. Their current 
show running on Broadway is Goodbye My 
Fancy. 

Gilbert Miller. 9 Rockefeller Plaza. He 
too is a wealthy producer who has been 
producing for many years. In fact, he owns 
his own theatre on 43rd near Broadway. 
He has a big organization and they have 
scripts sent them from all over the world. 
Often, Mr. Miller produces in London as 
well as in New York. His last show was a 
revival of The Play’s The Thing! 

Guthrie McClintic. 1270 6th Ave. An- 
other well-established producer, husband of 
Katherine Cornell, and a well-known di- 
rector. He last directed Life With Mother. 
He usually options about 4 plays a year and 
produces one or two. Since he is a very 
astute casting director, many of the un- 
known actors he has chosen to play in his 
shows have become famous movie stars, 
Gregory Peck, for instance. He pays large 
option fees, and his productions are rated 
as very distinguished. 

Cheryl Crawford. 49 W. 45th St. She 
has been producing for about 20 years. 
Musicals are her specialty these days. She 
produced Brigadoon, One Touch of Venus 
and many others. A very reliable producer 
with an unblemished reputation. 
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Jean Dalrymple. 110 E. 55th St. She js 
a good manager. Once a secretary for Jose 
Iturbi, then the wife of Ward Morehouse 
and the drama critic for The Sun, she 
finally became a successful press agent, 
Now, she is a producer. Last season she 
produced two shows. Miss Dalrymple is a 
sweet and generous producer. She prefers 
comedies, although she has produced 
dramas too. 

Alfred De Liagre. 55 W. 42nd St. This 
producer of The Voice of the Turtle an@, 
recently, The Madwoman of Chaillot has 
been doing Broadway shows for at least 15 
years, although he is a comparatively young 
man. He options several scripts a year and 
is an upstanding producer. 

Marjorie & Sherman Ewing. 36 W. 4th 
St. They are a wealthy team of show fin- 
ancers and producers. They not only pro- 
duce shows but invest in other producers 
shows. Last season they presented the musi- 
cal revue Angel in the Wings and I’m sure 
they must read several hundred plays a 
year. 

Max Gordon. 149 W. 45th St. He has 
produced so many famous plays that it 
would take several pages to list them. 
Among them were Born Yesterday, The 
Women, Boy Meets Girl and Kiss The 
Boys Goodbye. Some seasons he had as 
many as four shows running on Broadway 
at once and he has been around for more 
than 25 years. Since Gordon has a large 
organization of assistant producers they 
must read about 1000 scripts a year. Often 
the assistants buy scripts which they pro- 
duce themselves. Mr. Gordon owns his own 
theatre, the Lyceum. 

Joseph M. Hyman. 1501 Broadway. Mr. 
Hyman started out as Moss Hart’s business 
manager, then began producing on his own. 
Some of his productions were Make Mine 
Manhattan, Light Up The Sky, and Dea 
Ruth. He, by the way, has the only office 
on Broadway that looks like a Hollywood 
version of a producer’s office, glass chrom- 
ium, pastel rugs and beautiful secretaries. 
His director, Moss Hart, is available for 
any show Mr. Hyman buys. 

Herman Levin. 5 E. 57th St. He options 
several shows a year and produces at least 
one every season. Mr. Levin went to school 





with this writer and then took up law. He 
came to New York and managed to get 
among his clients, several actors. This led 
him to become an actor’s talent representa- 
tive. Then one day he read a script titled 
Call Me Mister. The movie star Melvyn 
Douglas agreed to put some money in the 
show and to act as co-producer with Levin. 
From then on Mr. Levin became a full- 
time producer. He has a very quick wit, 


is a lot of fun at parties, and can raise up 
to a quarter million for a show if he wants 


to. 

Brock Pemberton. 244 W. 44th St. He 
produced Harvey, Strictly Dishonorable and 
many other shows. He has been around 
for about 25 years or more and usually has 
4 or more shows under option. Pemberton 
is one of the “Big Twenty” producers of 
Broadway, but he hasn’t produced anything 
for the past year. He is constantly reading 
scripts. 

Lee Sabinson. 48 W. 48th St. He pro- 
duced Home of the Brave, and Finian’s 
Rainbow. Still a young man and considered 
very astute, he is trying to find another 
show for this season. , 

Theatre Guild. 23 W. 53rd St. Every- 
one knows about this institution. They 
have an agreement with their subscribers 
to present 6 shows a season, and that keeps 
them hopping. They are a large organiza- 
tion, usually have 3 or more shows running 
at once, and also produce a weekly radio 
show. They must read about 1000 scripts 
a year. 

The Shuberts. 234 W. 44th St. They 
will be very active this season, because most 
of their theatres are empty and they are 


turning to producing shows themselves to’ 


fill these houses. This outfit is a huge or- 
ganization with hundreds of people working 
for them, all reading scripts. 

Although we have listed some of the 
most active Broadway producers, we have 
not named all. There are some 600 names 
printed in the “producers” section of the 
book Who’s Where In Showbusiness, and 
we have chosen the ones most likely to read 
your script if you send a letter intriguing 
enough to catch their fancy. (If you want 
to buy a copy of Who’s Where, the price is 
$1, and you write to G.I. Distributors, 208 
W. 68th. St., New York City.) 





practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals accenting stage, radio 
and television writing, then specialization. 
TV writers find playwriting background 
invaluable. Send for literature. Also critical 
appraisals of one acters, radio and TV 
scripts, $3.00; three acters, $5.00. 


@ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES @ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty cents per thousand words 
Carbon Free 


MAY BROWN 





522 North G st. 


POETRY WRITERS 


Let me tell you what’s wrong with your poems and what 
to do to make them salable. Oftentimes a few simple 
changes will put them in the professional class. I give you 
clear, critical, point by point analysis of your poems with 
suggestions on how to make them acceptable to editors. 
All this I do in the form of a personal report to you. Be 
convinced of your ability to write good poetry. Don’t de- 
lay! Send me your poems now! My fee is $1.00 for any 
short poem — over ten lines add 5c per line. Write today! 


GEORGE T. ZAFFER 
14 years—critic and writer 
Overlook Drive Huntington, New York 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Indianapolis 2, Ind 


Tulare, Calif. 














237 E. Ninth St. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Caltt. 
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WHEN Is A WRITER A NINNY? 


When he’s just the man (or woman) to serv 
BUSINESS FIRMS now paying $10.00 to $100. 00 
for writing letters . . . but insists on staying in 
the crowded fiction field. 

Wondertul opportunity for people who like to 
write. Inexpensive new course teaches you all you 
need to know and where to get the business. 

For full particulars for entering a field that 
needs your services badly and will pay ex- 
cellent rates, write immediately to: 


C. F. ROEHR 


935-N Van Houten Clifton, New Jersey 

















WE REWRITE 


your manuscripts for you on a 50-50 basis. 
You supply the Ideas. My Writers supply 
the technique—the “‘polish,’’ the professional 
touch. When you sell, pay us 50% of the 
proceeds less the preliminary revision ex- 
penses. For Reading and Seven Page 
Analysis of your writings and sales possi- 
bilities, enclose $1 per script plus return 
postage. Particular attention paid to begin- 
ning writers. Positively no personal inter- 
views, please. Contact me by mail only. 


RALPH NATHAN 
{Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, Calif. 


MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 


Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 

Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent handling. Prompt courteous service. 

All work mailed flat. 

Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
50c per 1,000 words. 
Book Manuscripts 45¢ per 1000 words 

Poetry lc per line 





ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


tol ih ee. selling qveryaing, tae write, and don’t 
8s Shop service. But you’re C average 
wine, caer to progress, why not let af tein you? 


Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 re ae 2.00 
Individual two-months course in short ciney writing—$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 








STORY BUILDING SERVICE 
NEW DIFFERENT TRIPLE VALUE 


1. Complete detailed story euntesis. 

2. Re-plotting by special meth 

3. Collaboration up to 600 words per story — showing you 
HOW to apply my suggestions and how to get that 
needed professional touch. 

Cost: $4 per short-story. “In business since 1937’’ 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


~SONG POEMS 











Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 


Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


*« 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 


“THINKING ALPHABET’’ may help YOU to: 


CHANGE YOUR 
WHOLE LIFE 


2. Think-up New Ideas; Write Effectively 
3. Discover New Powers in Your Mind 
. Develop Your Creative Ability 
5. Master Your Life; Get Things Done 
. Improve Conversation, Personality 
- Develop Courage, Self Confidence 
. Influence People; Sell Yourself 
9. Turn YOUR Ability Into Cash 
Hundreds have been helped. Some say, "‘AT LAST A 
SYSTEM THAT REALLY HELPS. "* FREE FOLDER. Write 


FRANK TIBOLT 6258D N. 4th ST. PHILA. 
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How to Write Songs That Sell 
(Continued from page 30) 


1. The introduction, for piano only, is 
usually four measures long. It is some- 
times based on the last four bats of 
the song. Very often, however, the 
four bars are original material, not 
directly from the song itself but in the 
same mood. It should lead smoothly 
into the next part of the song, whether 
it be the verse or chorus of a song 
written without a verse. 

2. The melody in the verse and chorus 
is almost invariably the highest note 
in the piano part. The accompanying 
chords should be very simply and eco- 
nomically used. You should use mostly 
two- and three-note chords in the right 
hand, with four-note chords used only 
for occasional emphasis or special color. 
Octaves are used sparingly. 

The left-hand part has very few notes, 
usually just the root or root and fifth 
of the chords employed. Since there 
are not often more than two chords 
per measure, the left hand on the 
average will consist of whole notes or 
half-notes, with only occasional quar- 
ter-notes. 

3. The function of the first ending is 
to pave the way for a repeat of the 
chorus. It must therefore end on a 
chord which leads into the opening 
chord of the chorus. The dominant 
7th is most frequently used for this 
purpose. 

The second or last ending can be 
somewhat more “pianistic” than the 
rest of the arrangement, but still must 
be simple enough for the average 
girl to play. It is usually just two 
measures long. 

4. The lyric, as stated above, should 
be typed or printed below the vocal 
line. The title should always be in 
capital letters whenever it appears in 
the song. 

5. There is one final thing, not part 
of the arrangement itself. Whenever 
you are submitting a song to publish- 
ers, whether in lead sheet or full piano 
arrangement form, you should include 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the: only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrrrer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate, prompt. Minor editing. 50c per 
1000 words. One carbon free. 


DOROTHY ROBINSON 
11504 Sixth Ave. N. W. Seattle 77, Wash. 
































“Don’t write fancy arrangements.” © CRITICISM 
@ REVISION 

a typed or neatly printed copy of the ° ee 

complete lyric, in poem form and on LYNNE LOVELACE 

a separate sheet of paper. This makes | 720 West 170th St. © EDITING 

. : New York 32, N. Y. 

the story and the technical details | oe wa, 040ns @ TYPING 

easier to follow. The lyric should be 

typed entirely in capital letters. 

There you have the principles behind RESEARCH 

arranging. Obviously the thing for you to Complete, accurate historical, present-day infor- 
do is study published songs, keeping these mation gathered on any non-technical subject. 
principles in mind. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. Selling writer. 
STUART COVINGTON — COLUMBUS, MISS. 














(This is Part I of a two-part article. The second part 


will appear in the November issue of Writer’s Di — 

Both aon are from the book ‘“‘How To Write Son BOOK WRITERS 

Sell,”” copyright by Arthur Korb, 1949; published sd 

Greenburg, Inc., New York City.) book pave the way to success 
° selling. I revise, one. = peceete your, ae in its 


Let my creative re-writing of Paes i) novel ft : a Stim 
clients are 


most interesting and form for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten all ready for the 

$1.10 per thousand words, carbon copy. incl 

may be arranged. Write me for ails. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 74 Gower, Missouri 





Liquor Journal Markets 


(Continued from page 43) Work With Actual 
Arizona Beverage Journal, 1410 N. Cen- FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
— 3 to you for individual instruction, advice and 
cellaboration. 


Diamond lisher. - 35 Professional Sepervision for New and Advanced Writers 
iamond, publisher. Issued monthly; 35c a wun weninaaes aan 


copy; $3.00 a year. Sectional liquor publi- 509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


cation which needs trade articles not longer PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


than 2000 words. Report in 30 days. Pay- Your name and address on a WRITING 
) / postal card Pcaningy you a com- SHORT 


ment is lc a word on publication. plimentar yof “HOW TO 
d P tion. Buys MARKET YOUR SHORT STORY”. [aay 


h Approved oa praised by ama- 
P otographs. teurs and professionals. Get your copy today! 


Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout St., Denver, Sn a:14a CROYDON WSTITUTE, (0c 
7 BOOKLET’ Qhkaed N. Larrabee, Chicago 10 
Colorado. Allen Bell, editor. Issued monthly ; 


25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Liquor, wine, SONG WRITERS 


and beer publication which needs articles Complete Music Arranging, Printing 


not longer than 1200 words. Payment is Publishing Service. 
‘ : CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Ic or 1Y%c a word, depending on quality Est. 1938 


6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








tral Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. Irving L. 




















of material. Buys photographs. 














WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far.” 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 &, 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Frank 
Haring, editor. Issued monthly; 30c ‘a 
copy; $3.00 a year. National liquor publi- 
cation, but the editor says, “We will use 
good beer and wine stories.” Report on 
manuscripts in one week. Payment is 1c 
minimum for words and $1.50 minimum 
for photographs. “Actually we buy very 
few minimum stories. If it’s really good, 
we pay as high as $25 per printed page.” 

Monopoly State Review, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Jesse Stechel, editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Liquor publication for states in which the 
sale of alcoholic beverages is controlled 
entirely by the state. Uses highly special- 
ized articles but some free-lance material 
is bought occasionally. Payment lc a word 
and up. Photographs bought if applicable. 

National Liquor Review, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Frank Kane, 
editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. Liquor publication which needs 
1500 word articles—personality sketches or 
merchandising stunts. Pays lc a word and 
up on acceptance and buys photographs. 


Oregon Tavern News, P.O. Box 621, 
Salem, Oregon, Ethan Grant, editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Beer and wine publication. Reports im- 
mediately and payment is at average rates 
on acceptance. “Editorial space preference 
is given to cleverly-written factual articles 
dealing with better taverns and _ better 
operations. This publication is also in- 
terested in promoting safer highway traffic 
laws and regulations.” Only photographs 
suitable for cover bought. 


Package Store Management, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Jesse Stechel, 
editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. Buys articles which will be of 
interest to package store operators. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up on publication. 
Buys photographs. 

The Server, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. Tom Wilhelm, editor. 
Issued on the second and fourth Mondays 
of each month; $3.00 a year. National 
magazine for alcoholic beverages with three 
editions, covering Illinois, central-western 





Marvi 
a COp} 
culatir 
tor sa 
purpos 
reader’ 
terribh 
liquor 
states : 
Caroli 
Arkan: 
to 100 


states, and eastern states. -““Primarily spot 
news coverage, but there is room for an 
gecasional close-to-the-news feature on per- 
gnalities with pix.” Articles seldom run 
over 250-350 words and rates vary. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. Query first. 

Southern States Beverage Journal, 303 
Avenue Alcazar, Coral Gables, Florida. 
Marvin Levin, editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Slick magazine cir- 
culating in eight Southern states. The edi- 
tor says, “I believe that the principal 
purpose of a trade journal is to show its 
readers how to make more money. I am 
terribly interested in any success story of a 
liquor licensee in any of the following eight 
states: Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas.” Articles bought run from 750 
to 1000 words and payment is $15. Buys 
photographs at $5.00 a piece. 

Spirits, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Jesse Stechel, editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. National maga- 


une for wine and liquor industry execu- 
tives. Payment is lc a word and up on 
publication. Query first. 


Tavern News, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. Sid Kaye, editor. Issued 
twice a month; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Report in 30 days and payment is 35c per 
column inch paid on the tenth of each 
month following publication. ‘‘Articles 
bought, with specifications aimed to add 
new ideas in selling and public relations.” 
No photographs bought unless ordered. 


Wine Merchant, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. Issued quarterly; 30c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. Wine publication 
which needs “articles on successful mer- 
chandising of wine at retail or wholesale 
level.” Report in two or three weeks. 
Payment 2 cents a word on publication. 
Buys photographs. 

Wine Review, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California. P. T. Carre, editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Magazine of American wine industry. Re- 
port in one week. Payment 2c a word. 
Articles wanted which are specific rather 
than general in character. Query first. Buys 
photographs. 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for you 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 


group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Market Letter from Chicago 
(Continued from page 37) 


field. Sketches on successful salesmen, any 
new and novel methods. 1c a word. Prompt 
reports. 

Opportunity Magazine—28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. T. Hoinko, editor. Ar. 
ticles on selling, slanted toward the direct 
and independent salesman. New twists on 
selling technique; case histories of success. 
ful salesmen. 1000-1,500 words. A cent and 
up. 

Baker’s Helper—105 W. Adams St, 
Chicago 3. Harold Snyder, editor. Bakery 
success stories here with a little digging be. 
neath the surface to uncover the cause of 
success. Slant the article with highlights on 
some phase of operation; the sales plan; 
production technique; advertising. 2000 
words is the average although length is 
based on importance of article. Pictures are 
wanted with the copy. Professional caliber 
—not snaps. One cent for news items; 2 
cents for feature articles. Three to five 
dollars on pix. 

Commerce—1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
2. Alan Sturdy, editor. Articles on the 
problems of business. Just now they are 
interested in new and improved sales 
methods, more efficient selling techniques 
through which business firms can profit. 
Remember that this mag is directed to 
large concerns rather than individual sales- 
men who read Opportunity and Specialty 
Salesman. They do not want career or pet- 
sonality stories. Just now articles dealing 
with personnel problems go well. This is 
a class publication. They pay 4c a word 
which includes pix and they want pix 
only when needed to illustrate the article. 
Lengths: 1200 to 2500 words. They’re look- 
ing for able writers who can fill their bill. 
A good man can repeat here. 

American Business—4A660 N. Ravens 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. Eugene Whitmore, 


YOUR SONG POEMS 
Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 


Send poems now for free examination or write for 
free booklet and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N.Y. 























BOOKS 


to its — 


After a consriontiont sur; 
catalogues, DICESY ° g b 
RT gioX selected make aoe reading and are 


authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


over @ score ¢ publishers’ book 


ooks 








GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Flesch 
Oxford Dictionary 


D Fowler 5.00 
ou hip Scio arsine ae a 


De _ It 
ohn B. Opdyc 
English Grammar 7¢i plified. . 
james C. Fernald 
Get It Right 
John Be Opdyck 
Manual of Copyrigh 
Margaret Nicholson 
Protection and — of 
Literary Prope 
tng A Witkenberg 
hesaurus 
The ‘‘Said” Book 
The “Sophisticated Synonym” 


Words 
Me Whstenbere 


ht Practice. 


The Substitute for ‘‘Very’’ 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 


Usage and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 

Webster’s 7 > 

Western ree ee 


Adam 
Write it Right 
Ambrose Bierce 


CARTOONING 


Thorndike 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the peasy Story 
Howard Haycroft 
Modern Criminal ag. . 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction 
Marie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fiction 
Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 

Writing for Children 

erry est 

Writing Juvenile Fiction 
Whitney 

Writing the Juvenile Story 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


The Magazine Article 
Crawford 
Magazine Article Writing 
Brennecke 
‘oe 7 ue a. gg Writing. . . .3. 
eson 
Writ and Seling Special 
Feature Articl 
Helen M. Pattoreee 


MARKETS 


Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section 
Photo Almanac 
Writer’s Market Os 5 ay. 
Mathier & Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 


Woodford 





PLAY WRITING 
How - Write a Play 


Fin 
Playwriting f for Broadway 


Pointers on Pla 
Josephine 


iting. 
iggli 


50 | Technique of Screenplay 


Vale 
Write That Play 
Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Wycliffe Hill 
101 need 


° 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
— as Simplified 
t 


36 Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 

Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred I. Reid 


POETRY 


An Editor Looks at Poetry 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
a and Technique of Writing 


ee oe ier Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Seven Principles of Verse 
nne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement We od 
Verse Vries = 
Robert I 
Walker’s Rh 


< ing ies + 
Writing and 


ing Greeting 





F 
Writing Light Verse 
Richard Armour 


~ RADIO WRITING 


Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writi 
Ralph Rogers 
More by Corwin 
orman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio Writing 
Josephine Niggli 
Rete Ce de ow to Write 
tot 
Art ) 
“9 —~y Radio Writing 
bert R. Crews 
Radin’ News Writing and Editing 4.00 
Carl Warren 
Radio Writing 
Max Wylie 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own 
Stories 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 
Foy Evans 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas Uzzell 
Short Story Writi 
F, Orlin Leer 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 
lackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 
woo 
Writers: Try yo Shorts 
Mildred I, Reid 
Writing Ma 
Campbe 
Writing the Short Short Story... 
ammerman 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Art of Useful Writing 
W. B. Pitkins 
ee) * See 3.50 
Characters Make Your Story : 

Maren 
Indirections 
Sidney Cox 
I Wanted to Write 
Kenneth Roberts 
Making Manuscripts Salable. . 
Walter Des Marais 
The Mind in the Making 
J. H. Robinson 
My Last Million Readers. . 
‘mile Gauvreau 
121 Dont’s for Writers 
Maren Elwood 
The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
2 E.., ©... refe 
oyalty Roa 
Louis onpeen 
Stories You 
L, D’Orsay 


as Fiction 


2.50 


woo 


- ne ~~ 
fo) nto 
E Skit ee 


Marjorie 
Robert M 
With wee 


Workin: 


iterildred a Reit 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


The Ta of Fiction 
00 S. Hoff 


fiman 
wren "Paper SE dinsmcebaae <a 
The wets Trade 

Paul R. Reynolds 
Writing—From Idea to Printed 


RRB EAE 
“Elen Gundell 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 





In Ohio add 3% for sales tax. 











- = editor. Articles on almost any branch of 
SPLENDID!” says Leading New business — merchandising, manufacturin 


York Publisher of Tooker Assignment | distribution, financing. Personality sketches 
Two of My Ghosted Books of interesting business figures who hayg 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies done something of importance in the busie 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- ness world. Lengths run from 300 to around 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; fifteen hundred words. Pix are wanted with 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New articles. Rates are a cent minimum but are 
York Agents. based on the importance of the article. Pj 


More than Twenty Years’ Experience as $3.00 minimum. 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic ; ‘ . a 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the Domestic Engineering—1801 S. Prairie 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, | Ave., Chicago 16. C. L. Staples, editor, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. Here they are interested in merchandisi 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short : ‘ ° 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief | articles relative to contractors and dealer 


criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- in the heating, plumbing, and air conditions 


arate fee to be arran ed. Books ‘ us : 
Gecteitesh eatin “Writing age Diving (cloth, | ng fields. These can be written around the 
my Li 


ages) $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably’’ (Ps r) iti 4 H 
$1.0. Ancein Shore Story Technion Caner} SEO, personalities who did the outstanding an 


RICHARD TOOKER interesting jobs with an eye to revealing 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona | Ow success was accomplished. Also tech 


. . nical and semi-technical articles on insta 
Manuscript typing done accurately and ti d ® x h bove fil 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling ion and maintenance in the above held 


and grammar, carbon free: 60c per 1000§ One cent minimum. Lengths adequate to 

words; poetry 2c per line; promptness guar-§ cover the subjects. Good clear pictures are 

anteed. Our typing service will help you#’= 4 must and are paid for on the same basi 

Po on as the text; that is a full-page illustration 

P. o. a bate. 4 a Jersey WOuld rate the same pay as the correspon¢ 
ing number of words. 


MLL DO IT FOR YOU Institutions Magazine—1801 S. Praini 











Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words . . 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied Ave., Chicago 16. C. L. Staples, editor. 


clients. I may be able to help you see your name in Copy which has to do with volume op 


print and make money on a raw material. Reason- : ; c 
a Sa eee tions in the housing and feeding fields; i 


WILL HEIDEMAN : 
Dept. D. 211 S, Valley — places such as hotels, hospitals, restauran 
industrial cafeterias, clubs, schools, govert 


oge ment institutions, railroads, and air-lines® 
ANALY ZE Handy: ling Also other procedures of interest to the 


Try it FREE, use it — to understand yourself-and others trade in such lines as building, remodeling; 

- te apne and sogial life 3% —— on wo, ever f we d 4 
ought possible. any uae their knowledge of handwrit- g, , 

ing to make more money full or part time. Simply send equipping, urnis ng ecorating, pure 


our name today for FREE ILLUSTRATED lesson. No " 
— ation. Must be over 21. International Grapho ing, housekeeping, food service, personnel 


es Building, Sorineuel relations, employee training in institutions 
Wants pix. Payment and lengths the same 
INVITATION as in the sister mag, Domestic Engineeringy 


Send us booklengths and shorter manuscripts for FREE , i 
examination. Usable scripts submitted to proper markets. Both these mags are on the lookout for aD 


If sold 10% commission. There is charge for necessary : 
criticism, revision, etc. QUERY. NO OBLIGATION. correspondents but don’t apply for the joby 


WRITERS eae meas PRESS Hit them free-lance and if they like yout 
aterar’ gents 
30 Church St. Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. | work, they’ll tap you on the shoulder. 


WRITERS or POETRY (, ATTewriow warrens.| 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, Rte. words. Carbon copy free. Minor cor} 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you rections made in grammar, spelling and punc- fj 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: tuation t 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. : NANNIE KING HILL 


RICHARD BROTHERS Smithville, Miss. 
250 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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ONTEST-.- 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 


REACH OF ALL 


IMLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
Device 


Weck of cards which supplies plot_synopsis of 
150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
HOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
= 2 sieneies to cverate. oY siurly deal 
eli, and you have COMPLETE 
tka. E ac i ACT ICAL P id OT, REZ ay POR USE, 
a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


Berke of words or sentences. 
of imitations PRICE $1.00 


} HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


T 
at 


| COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


which will 
Price 2 


help you 


nine brochures, 
5c each, 


series of 


your writing or selling trouble. 


~ Nature of the Short Story. 
Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
-, Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
lelike Chara terization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Sooontial Factors of the P Plo 
4 Twists; Read r’s Doubts; Etc. 


t Value; Planning; 
int and Visualization. 


Plann Eh - «re, G'amour, Transition. 
i ing and riting the Complete Story. 


Oe of Selling Manuscripts. 


order any one, or the complete series of 


~ for T. Two Dollars. 
|THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


1—THE LOVE STORY 
§2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
rere CORMULA OF THE "'PULP*' ACTION | 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 


§. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c¢ 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


ER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





5—THE es OF THE 
GROUP" STORY 
luding analysis of one of Laurence R. 
lished “quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
Me your material if you wish to sell to the 
lality”’ m;z arkets and gain the prestige which goes 
M appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


ht of a st ory from the book, “STORIES 
AN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 


“QUALITY 


D’Orsay’s 


| Over 125,000 words 


0.00 CASH PRIZE 


Send your manuscripts to us for honest and con- 
structive criticism. You may have a winner. 

Besides receiving helpful and constructive criticism 
for the small fee, you will in turn be in line for the 
cash ($50.00) prize. 

Contest starts September 1, 


ber 30, 1949. 
CONTEST RULES 


1. No limit on wordage per script. 

All manuscripts remain the property 
author. 

3. The winning manuscript will be submitted to 
suitable markets, and in event of sale, 10% 
commission is retained for agent’s fee. 

All scripts must be accompanied by the cor- 
rect fee. 

As many scripts as desired may be submitted 
in this contest, as long as separate fee for each 
manuscript is enclosed. 

. All manuscripts must be marked “CONTEST 
SCRIPT” in upper right hand corner. 

. All scripts must be post marked not later than 
November 15, 1949. 

. In case of a tie, 
awarded. 

. The decision of the judges will be final. 

10. Prize money will be paid December 20, 1949. 

This will enable the judges time to accurately 

select the winner or winners. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories” of 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20 
35,000 to 50,000 words 
50,000 to 75,000 words 
75,000 to 100,000 words 
100,000 to 125,000 words 


1949 and ends Novem- 


of the 


duplicate prizes will be 


a thousand 


50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
| contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO. 
RATION "SERVICE, which you should investigate 





_Companiicn, With step-by-step analysis. 





WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 





if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
| so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
| low and convenient. 


D’/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); 
Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); 


; “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
"Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 











That Brings Results 


THE WRITERS I HELP live in many 
places, follow various occupations, hold 
different opinions and write on everything. 
I have assisted them with historical novels, 
light romances, biographies, religious and 
philosophical discussions, and factual 


articles. The following excerpts from re- 
cent unsolicited letters are representative 
of what these clients think of my service: 


® You took my cumbersome material and 
made it into a thing of beauty. Thanks 
more than I can say. 
time and buys biscuits and butter, but 
there are some things money cannot buy. 
You put that something into my book.— 
Rev. Glen W. Hutton, Washington. 


® I am more than pleased with the fine | 
plot. 


job you did on the script. You put gold 


in the lines where I just had some dull | 
| manuscript.—Bob Dehart, California. 


statistics—William H. Proper, Missouri. 


@ I want you to know, Mr. Carson, that 
your criticism is a masterpiece in its class. 
I shall follow your instructions without 
the least bit of trouble.— Clifton E. 
Mosley, Mississippi. 


® You have absorbed every phase of story 
technique, a fact demonstrated in the bril- 


liant work you did on my two manuscripts. | 
| today for my free circular entitled “Lit- 


I can see why your own material is selling 
in every market of 
Calvin Murphy, Connecticut. 


Money pays for | 
| suggestions.—Leo Horan, Louisiana. 


the world.—James | 
| present writing problems. 


K\ ‘w A 


| © I am more than merely pleased with 


your thorough and illuminating analysis 
of the story and your kindly and helpful 


® You are the only critic I have ever 
found who could put his finger on the 
flaws in a story, show how to remove 
them and build the story up into a tight 
Few critics are as conscientious as 
you when they work on another person’s 


® Like the rest of the boys, I’m stickin’ 


| with Carson!—George Henry Knowles, 


Pennsylvania. 


As you may judge from the foregoing, 


| | provide the particular type of service 


your manuscript needs, whether it be 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, DETAILED 
EDITING or COMPLETE REVISION. Write 


erary Help," and tell me about your 


Interviews by arrangement only 








